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THE CLOSING YEAR, 


BY M. EB. 6 


One morning in the closing year 
You crossed the uplands veiled in snow; 
The winter sunshine glittered clear 


Till leafiess branches, dry and sere, 
With diamonds seemed all aglow— 
One morning in the closing year. 


Tbe robin in the hedgerow near 
Was pouring forth a warble low: 
The winter sunshine glittered clear 


The tall reeds by the trozen mere 
Swayed in the light wind to and fro, 
One morning tn the closing year. 


I saw your shy sweet smiles appear, 

I watehed your blushes come and go; 
The winter sunshine glittered clear. 
Upon your brow, your eyes so dear, 

Your red lips curved like Cupid's bow. 
One morning in the closing year 
The winter sunshine glittered clear ! 


FOR HIM ALONE. 


BY B. M. C. 


CHAPTER III.—(Contrnvugp.) 
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in trying to penetrate the 
mystery ot the Baronet’s household, and 
I tound that the time had passed rapidly. 


I hastened back to the house; and as I 
stood outside the porch, which was 
hidden by great masses of white jessa- 
mine and climbing roses, I heard a 
strange voice say: 

“You have visitors at Ulamere, Ru- 
dolph?” 

“No,” was the quick reply, ‘we have 
not.” 

“There was one of the loveliesi girls I 
have ever seen in my life down by the 
lakeside,” added the strange voice, “I 
saw her as I was crossing the bridge—a 
brunette, perfect in her way.” 

“Miss Forster,” said Sir Rudolph 
quietly. 

“And who 1s Miss Forster?” asked the 
unknown, 

“She is, as you say, a most lovely girl, 
and she is as good as she is lovely. She 
lives here at Ullamere as companion to 
Lady Culmore.” 

Then I heard a light laugh, 

“TI should not have thought you would 
have allowed that. You were always 
companion enough for her.” 

I hurried away. The conversation was 
not intended for me, and surely he, the 
stranger must have been mistaken in 
calling me a lovely girl. Why, atschool, 
the other girls were always teasing me 
about my dusky hair and dark eyes. 
Ot course this must be Ulric Calmore, I 
longed to see his face, tor his voice was 
both rich and musical. I was young, 
and no one had ever praised me, no one 
had ever paid me any hemage. My heart 
thrilled with delight at this tribute to 
my beauty. 

Then the dinner-bell rang. I felt 
shy and embarrassed; but I had no time 
to think of myself. Lady Culmore 
came to my room and we went down to- 


gether. 

I went into the room with Lady Cul- 
more, She trembled so that she could 
hardly hold her fan in her hands. Some 
one came to meet us as we entered; some 
one with a handsome face and winning 
voice took Lady Culmore’s hand in his 
and said:— 

“Why, Nest, you are not looking well! 
What is the matter? Will you introduce 
me to Miss Forster?” 

Ah me! the thought of the rapture oi 
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thrill with ecstacy until I die! So I met 
my tate—the love that was my doom. It 
came to me when Ulric Culmore looked 
into my face for the firsttime. I remem- 
ber it was only a momentary glance; but 
my heart beat fast, a mist came before 
my eyes, a vague something stirred in 
my heart; one glance trom those beauti- 
ful eyes had suddenly roused my whoie 
being into new life. 

Sir Rudolph came into the room and 
went to speak to his brother. I turned 
to Lady Culmore, who looked very pale 
and agitated. 

“Pray torgive me, Lady Culmore,” I 
said, “What was the pretty name by 
which Mr. Culmore called you ?” 

A sad, sweet smile came over her beau- 
tiful face. 

“Nest,” she replied. “It is a Welsh 
name. I! cannot tell why it was given to 
me. It brings back ao much to my mind. 
Ihave not heard the name for a year— 
for a whole year. I had almost for- 
gotten it.” 

Then I looked up in wonder, for I 
heard a sound that was quite novel to 
me—Sir Rudolph laughing, actually 
laughing, in the most light-hearted 


fashion. 

How completely that laugh changed 
the expression of his face it would be im- 
poo | to tell, I had been at Ullamere 
lay, and such a thin bac never oc- 

“Kate,” said Lady Culmore, “do you 
think that Ulric will notice Sir Rudolph’s 
manner to me?”’ 

I felt sure that he must; but I did my 
best to comfort her by saying that we 
would talk so much that it would not be 
perceived. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HE dinner that evening was, for two 
T of us at least, an anxious event. 
Lady Culmore evidently did not 
wish Mr. Culmore to see the peculiar 
footing on which she stood with Sir 
Rudolph. He himselt did not change 
his manner in the least. Except tor the 
needful civilities of the table, he did not 
address his wife. She spoke to him 
several times, and between us we man- 
aged to hide from the visitor the terrible 
state of things that existed. Yet I saw 
him once or twice look from one to the 
other with strangely wondering eyes, as 
though he could not quite understand 
how matters stood. He was bewildered 
and puzzled. Later in the evening 
he came over to me. He talked to me, 
and the sound of his voice was sweet 
and pleasant to my ears. Yet I was not 
so much engrossed but that I saw Lady 
Culmore go up to her husband and speak 

to him, and he had answered :— 

“A contract is a contract. Ours cannot 
be broken.” 

The gentlemen remained in the draw- 
ing room for half an hour. 

Sir Rudolph seemed devotedly attach- 
ed to his brother; the love that should 
have been lavished on his wife was given 
tohim. It was delightful to see them 
together; he was so amiable, so attentive. 
Ulric so bright and kindly. But Lady 
Culmore was sorely pained, I did not 
remember ever having seen her look so 
unhappy. Ulric made no change in his 
treatment of her. He was kind, atten- 
tive, and affectionate to her. Either he 
knew her secret and thought nothing of 
it, or he did not know, and retained his 
old affectionate respect tor her. 

Mr. Culmore came to breakfast with 
us the next morning, and was startled 
at not finding his brother there. 

“Where is Rudolph?” he asked. 

“He seldom takes breaktast with us,” 
replied Lady Culmore, her tace flushing 
painfully. And Ulric, seeing it, said no 


that moment will cause my heart to more. 
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So the days passed, and though Ulric’s 
presence seemed to have brought ‘ight 
and sunshine, it wrought no change in 
the unhappy relationship which existed 
between husband and wife. He never 
alluded to it; he seemed gradually to fall 
in with our strange ways. 

After a tew days, Lady Culmore re- 
covered herself, finding that her brothef- 
in-law merely wondered and looked 
puzzled. 

How am I to tell what next happened? 
What words shall I find sweet enough, 
fair enough tor my story? On Christmas 
Eve, leaning over the stile that led into 
the snow-clad meadows, looking up to 
the night-sky where the ‘stars shone, I 
had prayed Heaven as a Christmas gitt 
to send some one to love me; and with 
the budding of the green leaves, with the 
singing of birds and the sunshine of 
May, my prayer was granted. 

At first I thought of Ulric Culmore 
simply as a scholar and a gentleman; 
later I began to took upon him as the 
handsomest, noblest, most generous of 
men; finally I found that his presence 
greatly affected me. 

I gave him the whole love of my heart, 
and I never thought of its being re- 
turned. 

Vlirie Cualmore had come to URespere 
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lay on the distant hills, I tound him in 
the grounds or down by the water side! 
And I had not the faintest idea that he 
came because he wished to talk to me. 

Mr. Culmore liked talking tome. He 
always took breakfast with Lady Cul- 
more and me. He very often came dur- 
ing the morning to read to us as we sat 
in the shade of the great spreading trees; 
he followed us always into the drawing- 
room after dinner; he accompanied us in 
our walks and drives. 

“How much pleasanter a house is when 
there is a gentleman to take an interest 
in matters!” Isaid one day thought- 
lessiy to Lady Culmore. I repented the 
words the moment I saw her face grow 
pale, 

One morning Ulric and I were together 
amongst the roses, He plucked one and 
gave it to me; it was a lovely moss-rose- 
bad peeping coquettishly from its green 
leaves, 

“Do you know what this means?” he 
asked, 

I said “No,” that I knew nothing ot 
the language ot flowers. 

“You do not know what a mossrose 
bud symbolises?” he questioned. “‘Prom- 
mise me to try to find out.” 

Was it the warm sunlight that daz- 
zied my happy eyes? I could not look 
at him. I took the rosebud and ran 
away shametacedly. 

It was only natural that I should go to 
the library in search of a “Language ot 
Flowers,” and I read, “Mossrose bud— 
confession of love.” Ah me, I smile 
now. But then, when I read it,a great 
and almost solemn awe came over me. 

Like an icy wind, came the memory 
ot Lady Culmore. She had loved her 
husband, and what was her reward? I 
remembered what she said when I told 
her of my prayer on Christmas Eve. 
Yet, not heeding the warning, I wrapped 
up my rosebud. I wonder it ever one 
small flower made any girl so perfectly 
happy betore? 

7 - * * . * 


Dinner was over; it had been the ordi- 
nary curious constrained meal, with the 
usual complete estrangement of husband 
and wife, the usual efforts at cheerful- 
ness on the part of Mr. Calmore. 

How it happened I cannot tell. I seem 
to see that evening always through a 
golden mist. Sir Rudolph was ir his 
study, engaged at some business about 


and the rosy ligh' 


the estate, Lady Culmore had disap- 
peared, and Ulric came to me. 

“Miss Forster,” he said, “do not waste 
this beautiful evening indoors, Our host 
and hostess have both withdrawn. Let 
us enjoy the last rays of the sun. Will 
you come?” 

Would I? My heart went out to him 
in answer. Whither could he have led 
that I would not have followed ? 

“You will not need hat or cloak this 
lovely evening,” he continued. 

A black shaw! of Lady Culmore’s lay 
on the couch. He wrapped it in Spanish 
fashion round my head and shoulders, 

“T will show the flowers their queen,” 
he said. “Let us leave the world, with 
all its cares and miseries, behind us, 
Miss Forster,and go tor an hour into 
fairyland.” 

“Where is fairyland?” I asked. 

“Wherever we like to make it,” he re- 
plied. “We shall find ours near the 
lake.”’ 

Shall I ever torget the scented mag- 
nolia, which was in tull bloom and filled 
the air with pertume? Shall I ever tor- 
get the cry of the cushat dove, the song 
of the nightingale on the tar side of the 
lake, the golden light on the water, the 
fair blue sky, the scent of the blossoms 
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“You wear no rings, Miss Forster,” —F 


said, 

“I haven't any,” I replied quickly. 
“Madame gave me my mother’s wedding 
ring; but it broke.” 

“T wonder if you will think me very 
rude it Imake one comment?” he con- 
tinued. 

“I should never think you rude,” I 
answered, ‘make what comment you 
might. 

“You wear no engagement ring! I ven- 
ture to conclude that you are not en- 
gaged ?”’ 

“To be married, do you mean?” I 
asked, in supreme wonder. 

“Yes, to be married,” he said. 

“Oh, no! How could that be? 
been at school all my life.” 

“You have never had a lover?” he per- 
sued. 

“No, never,” I answered. 

“IT knew it,” he said. “Ah, Kate, no 
woman's eyes are ever the same after a 
lover has looked into their depths. Yours 
are as clear as the morning star. No 
lover has ever gazed into them. Kate, 
raise them to mine.” 

But, instead of that, I buried my face 
in my hands. 

“T love you so dearly, su well, 
that I will devote my life to you. 
you love me in return?” 

I did—Heaven alone knew how well. 
I did not tell him all—how I had loved 
him from the first moment I had heard 
his voice. Some tew details I kept 
secret trom him. We plighted oui 
troth by the side ot the lake—a troth 
that has never been broken, and never 
will be. 

And there, in the glory of the evening 
sunset, my lover kissed me for the first 
time; and that kiss bound my heart to 
him tor ever. 

“Mr. Culmore,” I began. 

“Never ‘Mr. Culmore’ again, Kate,” 
he said. “Mine is nota melodious name, 
but you must try to use it. Say ‘Ulric’ 
always when you speak to me.” 

“Ulric,” I said shyly, “do not tell any 
one just yet. Let me grow accustomed 
to it first.” 

“I will do as you wish, my darling,” 
he said, “but for a short time only.” 

And then, although we were so near 
the house that any one could see us trom 
the windows, he actually kissed me 


again. 


I have 


Kate, 
Will 











CHAPTER V. 


T was a glorious morning at the end of 
| June, My lover—Heaven bless his 
handsome head and dark beautiful 
face!~-had come out to smoke a cigar 
under the chestnut trees. Asa matter of 
course, I must go with him, Sir Rudolph 
had ridden over to Ulladale; Ulric had 
declined to accompany him. 

“We will have alittle pienie of our 
own, Kate,” he suid. “I will have a cigar 
or two, you shall have some fruit, and we 
will improve the shining hours.” 

It was absurd to resist, to make ex- 
euses—which I did hypocritically enough 
—for nothing on earth was so deligbttul 
to me as to be with him. 

“You forget,” I said, “that I am Lady 
Culmore’s companion.” 

“I know that you are my companion,” 
he said; “and I shall not give you up, 
either to Lady Culmore or any one else, 
I have come to the end of my endurance. 
To love you as I do, yet not to beat lib- 
erty to give tull expression to that love, 
is tortare, Last night, when you were 
singing, you looked so captivating that 
I could nardly retrain igom taking you 
in my arms and kissing you.” 

“It was well you did not,” I said, won- 
dering what Lady Culmore would have 


“You said, dearest, you wished me to 


to it yet?” 

I raised my happy eyes to his tace, 
and told him that the wonder of it was so 
great that,if I lived for a century, it 
would still bea source of supreme as- 
tonishment to me. 

“Kyidently then it is quite useless 
waiting any longer. Let me tell my 
brother this evening. My darling, I want 
to marry you inthe autumn. Are those 
tears in your eyes, Kate?” 

“Yes, tears of joy,” I replied. “Lam 
so happy, Ulric—no girl in the wide 
world was ever happier; but I cannot 
forget the misery that surrounds us. If 
I could see Lady Culmore less miserable, 
Sir Rudolph more like you, I should not 
care.” 

His tace grew grave, the laughter died 


eyes, 
d,’’ he said, in a low voice, 
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but what ibl; parted those 
two? Do you know anything about it?” 
“Nothing in the world,” f replied. ‘No 
one could know less,”’ 
“Has this coldness existed eve: since 
you have been here?” 
“Yea; and itis that which makes me 
dislike to speak of my own happy love.” 
“T have said nothing about it,’ con- 
tinued Ulric; “but I was never so 
shocked, so startled, se distressed in my 
lite, The firat night I spent here I 
thought the voldness was merely @ pass- 
ing one—and even that horrified me; but, 
when I saw that it was always the same, 
that nothing changed or sottened it, I 
was bewildered, 
“Do you know, Kate, that they were 
‘once the most devoted of lovers, that 
Rudolph was mad about her, and that 
she, so beautiful and graceful, was sought 
atter everwhere? She rejected some of 
the best offers in England to marry 
Rudolph.” 
“And now Is he tired of her?” I asked, 
“No, that is not it, I have watched 
them closely--tor I would do anything 
to bring about a different state of things 
and have come to the conclusion that 
there is a secret between them, and that 
it concerns Nest,” 
“Ot what nature is the secret, do you 
think, Ulric?” I asked 
Ulric suddenly looked terribly dis- 


tressed, 

“Why,” I cried, ‘the shadow is spread- 
ing to you! You look so miserable, 
What is in?” 


“A horrible idea,” he replied—‘‘a false 
one, I could swear, but so unutterably 
horrible that it has made me ill.”’ 

He looked ill, 

Tell me what it Is,” I requested, 

“I cannot, Kate, To save my lile I 
would not put into words the idea that 
has crossed my mind. Forgive me, my 
darling, I have a fit of the horrors, Iam 
ashamed of myseli, Tell me one thing 
more. Justice is justice, Tell me, in all 
her raving and ber prayers, has Lady 
Culmore ever said anything about a lit- 
tle child?” 

“Why,” I cried in wonder, “that is the 
very she is afraid of!” 

Ttold of the :cenes which had oc. 
curred, He etood like one transfixed. 

“Yes,” he said at lest, “I believe I am 
right! I believe with whole heart and 
soul that I am right, te, it is all over 









with our pienic. Come back to the 
house,” 
* * — — — — 

From that hour Ulric Culmore wasa 
changed man. The blight, the shadow 
that lay over the others had spread now 
tohim. He was silent, abstracted, and 
gloomy. At times he seemed to try hard 
to become his old genial self again, but 
the attempt always tailed. 

What was the mystery that hung over 
Ullamere, that seemed to blight every 
one it touched? Something about a little 
ehild; yet Lady Culmore had had no 
children, no little brothers or sisters, 
What could it be? It seemed useless 
thinking. 

One morning—it was the beginning ot 
July, and the tiger Mlies were all in 
bloom—he was standing in the porch, 
looking round him with certainly the 
saddest expression I had ever seen on 
histace, I went upto bim and clasped 
both my hands round his arm, 

“You look so unhappy, Ulric,” I said. 
“You have never been yoursell since the 
day of our plenie. What can I do to win 
back the smiles?” 

“Bear with me, my darling,” he said, 
“antil I have made up my mind what to 
do. Kate,” he added suddenly, “you are 
one of the noblest and least mercenary 
ot women, Has it occurred to you that, 
if my brother dies without children, the 
estate and title come to me?” 

“No, have not thought of it,” I re- 
plied. 

“It is so,” he said sadly, “It no son be 
born to Rudolph, !I shall be Sir Uirie 
Culmore.”’ 

He looked so grave, and he spoke so 
sadly, that I could not help saying: 

“You do not look very happy about it, 
Ulric.” 

“Tam not,” he replied. “I—I tear there 
has been a great wrong done, It—oh, 
Heaven, how can lever say the words? 
—if what I dread be true, 1 will take 
neither title nor estate. I would rather 
go out to the back woods and make a for- 
tune there.” 

“Shall you never teil me what it is, 
Ulric?” I asked. 

“It would serve no purpose, Kate, and 
would only embitter your life,” he re- 
plied, ‘You say rightly that I have not 
been the same man since the thought 
vame to me, and it would be as bad for 
“Are you. alwa! ybing r- 
able, gloomy, and sad, Ulrie?” I asked. 

“Not always, darling, I hope,” he an- 

awered, with a sigh. 

“When s all you be your old seif, 
Ulric? L love the old self the best. You 
were so bright, so bappy and biithe. 
When will the UlricI love come back 
again?’’ 

“When this terrible doubt is settled,” 
he replied, 

“And when will that be?’ Lasked, 

He stood silent for some minutes, and 
then answered: 

“When I can find courage to speak to 
my brother.” 

“When shall you find courage?” I 
pursued after a time, 

“IT do not know, Kate; honestly speak- 
ing, [do not know, Jf IT am correct in 
my terrible suspicion, then there is very 
little happiness for any of us in this 
world, It I am not correct, my brother 
will be se bitterly angry with me tor the 
suspicion that he will never forgive me. 
I must watch for my opportunity, Kate,” 

Later on that same day Sir Rudolph 
called him into the library,and showed 
him the plans for some alterations at 
Brooke Hall, He rolated to me all that 
passed between them. 

“Ulric, come and look at theses plans,’’ 
said Sir Rudolph. “They came this 
morning trom Milisom,in London, What 
do you think of them?” 

The brothers bent over the papers. 
Their opinions did not quite agroe; Sir 
Rudolph liked one set, Ulric the other, 

»I will choose these,” said Sir Rudolph, 
pointing to the set that Ulric preferred, 

“No,” laughed Ulric; “Brooke Hall 
belongs to you. Rudolph, let the altera- 
tions be in accordance with your taste, 
not mine.” 

True, Brooke Hall is mine, but I shall 
never live there. It will never be home 
to me any more. I hate the place, and I 
intend never to enter it again.” 

“Hate Brooke Hall!” cried Ulric, 
“Why, I thought you liked it?” 

“I did a short time since; | do not 
now,” 

“How has the place displeased you, 
Rudolph?” , 

Sir Radolph's face darkened, 

“That does not matter, Ulric,” be said. 
“J de noteare about being questioned. 
In the natural course of things the Hall 
must come to you when I die.” 

“Nonsense! You will have sons and 
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daughters of your own, Rudolph. I have 
no wish to succeed you. My career is 
marked out for me, and I hope to make 
myself famous.” 

Sir Rudolph laid both his hands on 
Ulrie’s shoulders, and looked into bie 
face. 

“We have loved each other truly, have 
we not, Ulric?” 

“Yes, and shall always do so,” replied 
Ulrie, 

“Then take my word for it, brother, 
that no son or daughter of mine will 
ever succeed me. You will be Sir Ulric 
Culmore, of Brooke; and I pray Heaven 
with my whole heart that you may have 
a happier life than mine.” 

“Yet,” said Ulric, “you have had 
everything to make you happy.” 

“Outwerdly happy, yes. Every heart 
knows its own secrets. I had dreamed— 
Heaven knows how I had dreamed—ot a 
very different life from this.” 

Then the brothers faced each other. 

“In the old days we had no secrets 
trom each other,” said Ulric earnesily. 
“When you werea gay careless young 
lieutenant and I a struggling barrister, 
we knew each other's thoughts, Pu, 

“I knew of your love for Nest, and you 
knew how I was looking toran ideal 
that I have since found. We had nota 
secret from each other. We stood, true 
brothers, heart to heart, face to face, no 
shadow between us, loving, loyal, and 
true. Now, Ru, tell me what stands be- 
tween us,” 

“A secret,” answered Sir Rudolph. 

“I know it,” answered Ulric. “Whose 
secret is it?” 

“It it wero mine,” replied Sir Rudolph, 
“you would have been made acquainted 
with it long ago. It concerns another, 
and I hold it,” 

“Can you not entrust it to me?” asked 
Uliie, 

“IT would, but the other who shares it 
will not, Better far notto know it. It 
has blighted my life; it might blight 

yours,” 

“Perhaps,” said Ulric, “I might help 
you,” 

“Impossible. There is no help. There 
is nothing but patient endurance until 
life ends; and the greatest mercy I can 
aek trom Heaven is that mine may end 
soon,” 

“As weare talking, Ru, morein the 


roe Ae 
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Sir Radolph’s face paled, and bis lips 
quivered, 

“T cannot teil you; I would if I could,” 

“Is it the same secret that has blighted 
your life, Ru? Has it come between your 
wife and yoursell?”’ 

Yes,” he replied, after a pause; ‘‘it is 
the same thing.” 

“And, Ru, will it always last? Shall 
you never take Nestin your arms again 
and kiss her with the old love?” 

“Never,” he replied—"never!" 

“Has she done that which you can 
never torgive, Ru?” 

“She has,” he replied. “I would not 
answer such questions to any other liv- 
ing creature,” said Sir Rudolph. “To 
you, my brother, I may say this much— 
no more.” 

“And shall you iive and die, Ru, with- 
out telling us what this terrible secret is 
which has spoiled your life?” 

“IT hope so,” he replied. “It would do 
no one good, and would do much harm,” 

“My dear old Pu,” said Ulric, “are you 
quite sure that this is wise? It is broth- 
erly love, and not curiosity, that prompts 
me to speak. Are you wisein this? No 
man could bear sucha burden long. You 
will break down. Now, while there is 
time, let me help you.” 

“You cannot help,” be replied gloom- 
ily. 

“Do you mean to teli me that your 
whole life is to be spent in this tashion— 
hidden from the world, blighted—nay, 
worse, wasted? It is inconceivable, Ifa 
wrong bas been done, let it be set right.” 

“Itean never be set right,” answered 
Sir Radolph. 

“Then ftorgetit. What is the use otf 
brooding over a sorrow that can never 
be healed? Be brave and strong, Ru. 
Trample it down, live itdown. What is 
the use of all this tragical mystery? Let 
us end it,” 

“There can be no end,” said Sir Ru- 
dolph solemnly. “Now, Ulric, we will 
discuss this matter no turther.”’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


ATELY we had one visitor at Ulla- 
mere, and that was the Reverend 
John Thornivigh, Rector ot Ulla- 

dale, though why he camel could not 
imagine. He aud I had become very 


good iriends. He liked to talk to me. I 


knew afterwards that he loved me, and 
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would have asked me to be his wife but 


that he heard of my engagement. 
His wite was dead—had died when bis 
only son was born; and nothing seemed 


to give him such comfort as talking to 
me about her. 

When the Rector was announced, if by 
any aceident we were all three together, 
Sir Rudolph and Lady Culmore would 
remain fora short time. It wasa great 
embarrassment to the Rector—I could 
see that. 

Apart, he could talk to them, but, to- 
gether, he looked in a state of bewilder- 
ment from one to the other. He saw 
plainly enough the terms on which they 
lived; that no unnecessary word ever 
passed between them; that strangers 
could rot be less to each other than this 
husband and wile. 

He saw that al! efforts to draw them 
nearer together were quite unavailing. 
It was distressing to him, and, unlike 
myself, he rever became accustomed to 
it. I did. 

At first it was uncomfortable enough; 
but, from force of habit, the time came 
when I could carry on a conversation 
with both at the same time, without the 
slightest embarrassment. The Rector 
could not, 

He grew confused; he appealed from 
one to the other. His appeals were met 
with stern coldness by Sir Rudolph, with 
an excess of embarrassment by Lady 
Culmore. Of the two, he liked Lady 
Calmore the best. She was always most 
kind to him, and ready to help bis chari- 
table work when he needed it. 

I was present once when he said to her: 

“Lady Culmore,do you never attend 
any place ot worship?” 

And she made answer, “Never.” 

The Rector was a good man. He had 
a real love for bis profession. Moreover, 
he was clever and accomplished. He 
looked just a little shocked when Lady 
Culmore answered thus. 

“Do you not think,” he began. But she 
interrupted him. 

“It you please, Mr. Thornleigh, we will 
not diseuss the matter. I yield at once, 
Iam quite sure that every one oughtto 
go tosome place of worship. I have my 
own reasons for staying away, and they 
are known only to one.” 

What could any man say in answer to 
that? 

Then the Rector grew more confiden- 


6. Tl ta. eda great-doni 
about Sir Rudolph and Lady Culmore. 


They were two of the pleasantest people 
he had ever met, he said, and he deeply 
deplored the terrible estrangement be- 
tween them. Like every one else who 
knew them, he wondered greatly what 
had caused it. 

He was a true friend of theirs, and, 
knowing that, we talked always in the 
hope that we might be able to do some- 
thing. But, aiter a time, I saw that it 
was impracticable; there was nothing to 
be done. 

The Rector never tired of talking to 
me about bis little child. I went to see 
him at the Rectory. On my return I told 
Tady Culmore all about his sweet baby 
ways. 

“Do ask him here, Lady Culmore,” I 
said. “You cannot think how the pres- 
ence of a child brightens a house. These 
rooms would be very different with a 
child playing and laughing, or even ery- 
ing in them. Do ask him. Lady Cul- 
more,” I urged; “I am sure it would 
cheer and amuse you.”’ 

She grew very pale—so pale that I 
thought she would swoon. 

“My dear, it sould simply kill me,” 
she replied. 

“How could the visit of a sweet little 
boy like little Willie hurt you?” IT asked, 
in some surprise. 

She made no answer to the question, 
and I continued: 

“It would please Sir Rudolph, I am 
sure.” 

“It would not,” she cried; “you are 
quite mistaken. It would——” Then she 
stopped abruptly. “No, Miss Forster; it 
you wish me well, never let any chil- 
dren come to Ullamere.” 

“Do you not like children?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she answered wearily. “I sup- 
pose it is part of the nature of all women 
to love them.” 

“Tam not quite sure of that, Lady Cul- 
more,” I answered, “I have seen and 
known women who did not like children 
at all.” 

So I relinquished my idea. But think- 
ing over one incident atier another, it 
seemed clear to me that, whatever was 

the secret, the tragedy, the mystery of 
Lady Culmore’s lite, it was connected 
with @ little child, * — 


A most unex pected event happened ere 
long—the Rector was invited to dinner. 
It appears a trivial incident in itself, 









































hardly worth recording, but it led to 
greater events. 

It must have been at Ulric’s sugges- 
tion. Sir Rudolph never asked any 
human being near the piace,and Lady 
Culmore dreaded seeing any one. 

I may mention that Ulric had pre- 
tended to be dreadfully jealous of the 
Rector and his baby son,and that I was 
both young and foolish enough to be 
flattered by bis jealousy, and thought it 
a great thing to have such a tall hand- 
some man jealous about me. 

One bright sunny morning, when 1 
was starting with Ulric tor the lake, the 
Rector was announced, and I was obliged 
to stay and entertain bim—neither the 
master nor the mistress of the house was 
to be seen. UlLric’s tace darkened. 

“Is there really no one but you, Kate, 
to entertain visitors? The Rector is what 
you ladies call ‘such a handsome man!’ 
Do not stay long, dear. Think of the 
pleasant time we shall have, the boat 
gliding over the lake among the water 
lilies-—a delightful prospect for a warm 
day.” 

“Tl must hear what he has to say, 
Ulric,” I remonstrated. 

As it happened, the Rector had a great 
deal to say. He was very anxious about 
the inhabitants of Ulladale. The town 
was very unhealthy; and, as Sir Rudolph 
owned a great jeal of property there, he 
wished to see him and talk to him about 
it. Some of the h , the Rector said, 
were 80 badly built, so badly ventilated, 
that they were neither more nor less than 
traps tor fever and death. 

“Do not think that I am an alarmist,” 
he added; “but, Miss Forster, it fever 
does break out there, it will be fatal to 
many.” 

Ladvised him to see Sir Rudolph. So 
it came about that the Rector was in- 
vited to dinner—an event in the Ulla- 
mere household. 

That was the most choerfui dinner I 
remember at Ullamere. The unnatural 
coldness and silence of husband and 
wife were not noticed so much when 
there was a visitor present. The Rector 
had plenty to say, Ulric was in better 
spirits than Thad seen him for some 
time, 
Suddenly—I cannot remember how it 
began—the conversation tarned on cap- 
ital punishment, ard the Rector quoted 
the well-known words that “the worst 





700 can puts man isto 


T noticed that at first neither Sir Ru- 
dolph nor Lady Culmore joined in the 
conversation. They sat listening in 
“silence, Sir Rudolph looking paler than 
usual, Lady Culmore with an unusual 
flush on ber beautiful face. The Rector 
and Ulric argued the question hotly, 
Ulric being in tavor of and the Rector 
against the punishment of death. 

“Opinions differ,” said Ulrie. “Where 
lite is taken in the mad heat of passion, 
it is perhaps bardly murder. It is when 
life is taken after cool, calm delibera- 
tion, after thought and reflection, that I 
call the deed murder.” 

The word tell painiully on our ears, 

“It is a horrible word—murder,’” I 
said. “The very sound of it ix terrible.” 

*I read a strange story the other day,” 
said the Rector, “one that struck me 
very forcibly. A man murdered his 
wite, how or why I forget; she had given 
him some provocation perhaps. He ran 
away, when, of course, a ‘hue and cry’ 
was sent out, and the police were soon 
after him. 

“He had hidden himself in a low part 
ot the town, and in the very house where 
he was concealed a terrible fire oceurred. 
A poor woman was sleeping in one of 
the upper rooms, and her eries were 
heard. This man who had murdered his 
wite risked, absolutely risked his life to 
save the woman who wasa stranger to’ 


him. 
“He rushed through the flames and 


suffocating smoke; the hair was burned 
from his head, his tace and hands suf- 
fered, but he saved her life. While she 
was in the act of blessing and thanking 
him for it, the police captured him, *You 
will hang me for killing my wilte,’ he 
said to them. ‘I killed her because she 
provoked me, but I am sorry for it.’ 
“Some one present quoted the words, 
*A lite for a life.’ ‘That is Scripture,’ said 
the man calmly. ‘I have literally ful- 
filled it. I killed my wife, but I have 
given life to this woman, inasmuch as I 
have saved her from death. Truly itisa 
life for a lite.’ The story struck me as 
being a strange one,” added the Rector. 
Something induced me to look at Lady 
Calmore’s face. Her eyes were fixed on 
the Rector’s face; she hung upon each 
word that fell trom his lips, There was 
a stran~* ‘ight in her eyes that I had 
never see,. there betore. 
Yes,” said Ulric; “but the man was 


mistaken. The proper reading of the 
words is that whosoever takes a man’s 
life shall pay tor it with his own.” 

“If one life pays for another,” Lady 
Culmore broke in, “how can it matter 
w’ owe itis?’ 

Every one looked upin wonder. Her 
clear sweet tones vibrated through the 
room, her beautiful tace flushed. Sir 
Rudolph regarded her in astonishment. 
She went on: 

“It eny one takesa life and givesa 
lite, does not that equalize matters?” she 
asked; and I detected something of 
scorntul bitterness in her voice. “If the 
lite given be more valuable than the life 
taken, does not that more than discharge 
the debt?’ 

“No,” said the Rector, in a distinct 
voice that seemed to startle us—"no. 
That is the view of a distorted mind, 
Lady Culmore, of one that does not dis- 
tinguish clearly between right and 
wrong.” 

Isaw her shrink as she would have 
shrunk from a blow. 

“Whata gloomy conversation!” cried 
Ulric suddenly. “How can we have 
dritted into it? Let us dismiss the sub- 
ject. Lady Culmore, you ought to have 
dismissed us," 

“Thave been greatly interested,” she 
said; and again there was something 
new and strange in her voice, while the 
lignt still flashed in her eyes, 

During the long discussion husband 
and wile hardly looked at each other. 
But at the words “life tor a life’ I saw 
Lady Culmore raise her eyes and fix 
them on her husband's face. Who could 
read them with their messages of love, 
regret, and hope? 

So the evening passed; and, when the 
Rector had gone, Sir Rudolph, witha 
hasty “Good night,” retired also, Lady 
Culmore, who seemed quite abstracted, 
walked to the window and drew the 
blind aside. She stood there looking out 
into the dark ness, 

“Kate,” whispered my lover, “come 
here; I want you;” and we went into the 
conservatory, which was dimly lighted. 
“My dear’’—with a quiet caress—‘you 
have behaved wonderfully well this 
evening.” 

“TI always behave well, Ulric.” 

“You did not flirt with the Rector at 
all,and I must make full amends, He 
has a fine face; he argues well too. Kate, . 


Tam sure that he admires * 
———— BE, darling?” ~~ von: Rose. the, 


This was merely an excuse to hold up 
my arm and kiss it. I pointed to Lady 
Culmore standing at the window, 

“She will not se» me,’’ said Ulric; “and 
it she does, it will not matter. Fancy, 
dearest, what I sufler, sitting all night 
watching your beautiful face, and never 
able to kiss the lips I love or gaze into 
the eyes that hold all bliss for me. Kate, 
I must be indemnified !” 

It was useless pointing to Lady Cul- 
more. It was useless todo or say any- 
thing; and, to be quite honest, perhaps I 
did not mind so very much, 

“Remember,” said my lover, with a 
flush on his handsome tace—remember 
that I shall speak to my brother to-mor- 
row. I will not put up with another 
day’s delay.” 

He bade me “Good night” in his usual 
lover-like tashion, and wentaway. Then 
I crossed over to Lady Cuimore, She 
turned to me when I spoke to her. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “who is it?” 

“Who is what?” I asked. 

“You should see your own tace, Kate; 
you should see your own eyes. As we 
stand side by side, you are the very pic- 
ture of happiness, as Tam the picture of 
woe.” 

I was ashamed of myself. I wished 
that I could drive the light of happiness 
from my face and eyes. 

“IT am hbanunted,” she said, “by those 
words, ‘a life fora life.’ What a strange 
conversation that was, Kate!” 

“Neither cheerful nor pleasant,” I re- 
plied. “And,if I were you, Lady Cul- 
more, I would forget all about it.” 

“I wish,” she cried passionately, “that 
Icould forget all about myself, even to 


my very name!’ 

[| threat on the following day, tor Sir 
Rudolph rode off early in the morn- 

ing to Ulladale, to inspect the houses of 

which the Rector had spoken. The heat 

was intense, 

The heavens were like molten brass, 
The white lilies drooped, the roses hung 
their heads; the birds had hidden them- 
sélves in their leaty coverts; there was 
not a ripple on the lake, nota whisper of 
wind from the mountain tops to relieve 
the settled intense heat. 


CHAPTER VIL 
LRIC had no chance of talfilling his 
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“I wish Sir Rudolph bad not gone to 
Ulladale to-day,” said Lady Culmore; 
“it is so hot, and he will be in and out of 
those horrible houses. I shall be miser- 
able about him. I have such a sense of 
coming sorrow on me.” 

Ulric laughed. 

“Now, Nest, we will not have thas. 
Thing®* are bad enough; we will not have 
any { _bodings of coming sorrow.” 

“I cannot help it,” she said, with pale 
trembling lips. 

It was a long quietday. Ulric andl 
spent the morning under the cedar. He 
read and I worked, with various little 
happy interludes, 

Night came, and Sir Rudolph returned 
in safety. Although Lady Culmore had 
been anxious concerning him all day, 
she did not go out to meet him; she gave 
utterance to none ot the joy she felt at 
secing him; but I saw that her whole 
heart went outto him, though she re- 
pressed all outward signs of emotion. 

Dinner was an utter failure; no one 
was hungry, no one could eat. Even 
Ulric succumbed to the heat, and he had 
little to say. 

The Rector had not been near us all 
day, nor had we had any news of little 
Willie; but on the following morning, 
When we sat at breakfast, all four to- 
gether, for a wonder, he was announced, 
He came in looking very anxious, with 
dark shadows beneath his eyes. Before 
he greeted us he cried, in a distressed 
voice: 

“TAttle Willie is very ill.” 

We were all grieved, The poor Rector 
seemed heart-broken, 

“What is the matter?” asked U Iric, 


“One must not attach too much impor- 


tance to the ailments ot children. They 
seem to be at death's door one day, and 
they are quite well again the next,” 

“Yes; but he is very ill,” said the Rec- 
tor gravely. “I was sent for early this 
morning to visit the poor woman who 
lives by the west lake. As I was return- 
ing, I met Doctor Johnson, who had just 
been to see my little boy, and he tells 
me that he is very ill indeed, I thought 
I would call here, and ask you to let the 
groom drive me home. I shall reach the 
Rectory so much more quickly. 

Sir Radolph insisted on driving him 
himself; and he left us all very sorrow- 
ful. 

That evening we were just finishing 


tory war addressed to me. Tt told 
the terrible news that little Willie war 
ill of small-pox of the malignant type. 
The nurse had taken him to some cot- 
tage where a woman lay stricken with it, 
and the child had caught the contagion. 
To add to the Rector’s distress, the nurse 
had fled from the house when she dis- 
covered what was the matter; the young 
housemaid, afraid of losing her good 
looks, also fled at once; and there was 
no one to attend to his darting boy but 
the old housekeeper, I read the letter 
aloud and then rose from my chair, 

“Lady Culmore,” I said, “will you let 
me goto the Rectory? I will nurse the 
child; Lam not afraid, and I love little 
Willie. He must not want tor care,” 

Ah, thére was the same strange light 
on her beautiful face that I had remarked 
before, the same clear unearthly radiance 
in her oyes! 

“No,” she replied, “I will not let you 
go, Kate, If it be really malignantsmall- 
pox, it is very ecntagious, and generally 
fatal,” 

A strong arm was thrown around me; 
I felt myself drawn clove to a taithtul 
loving heart. 

“Yon are not your own to do what you 
like with. You are mine,and I forbid 
you to go.” 

I clung to Ulric, weeping. 

“The little child—I must go to the little 
child!” I sobbed, 

“You shall uot go near it,’ he said, 
“You are mine. There are plenty of 
clever trained nurses who can do the 
work better than yon, I will not let you 
risk your life.” 

We kad forgotten the presence of others; 
we bad forgotten everything except each 
other. An astonished cry trom Lady 
Culmore roused me. 

“Ulric! Kate!” she exclaimed, 

My lover raised his dark bandsome 
flushed face, 

“I torgot,” he said. “I was going to 
téll you this morning. You know noth- 
ing of this. Rudolph, my brother, Nest’’ 
—I noticed, even at that moment, that he 
did not say, Nest, my sister’—"‘I leve 
Kate, and she has promised to be my 
wite.” 








(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

— — — 
NXArAn imitates itself. A grain thrown 
into good ground brings torth fruit; a 
principleand a good mind produce fruit, 





Bric-a-Brac. 
Japanese Cooxrna,—In Japanese 
cooking fingers are never used in the 


preparation of food. Chopsticks, spoons, 
and a score of other ingenious little uten- 
sils in white wood do the work, which is 
ot the most elaborate nature, many of 
the dishes requiring twenty-four hours 
tor their preparation, 

Sinent.—It is the custom in Bulgaria 
for newly-married women to remain 
silent fora month after their marriage, 
except when addressed by their hus- 
bands, When it is desirable for the ous- 
tomary restriction to be permanently re- 
moved, he presents her with a gilt, and 
then she can chatter to her heart's con- 
tent. 

Honor ro THe Faam.-- The older 
Romans paid special honors to agricul- 
ture. Their coin was stamped with 
symbols in connection therewith, The 
Greeks refreshed the mouths of their 
ploughing oxen with wine, Charles IX, 
exempted from arrest for debt all per- 
sons engaged in the cultivation of the 
staple articles of agriculture, 

In Traty.—Poor young girls in Italy 
are provided with a marriage portion 
from a Government fund, The sum an- 
nually distributed in this manher 
amounts to no less than $25,000, To ob- 
tain adowry the apvlicant bas to pro- 
duce witnesses as to her good character, 
and she has also to prove that her sweet- 
heart hasa trade, and that she herself 
has no means, 

To Barina Raw,—It is a fixed belie 
among the Russian peasantry that 
throwing the dead body of a drunkard 
into the river is asure cure tor lack of 
rain. A case éxhibiting this gross super- 
stition was recently brought belore the 
Criminal Sessions Court at Samara, Six 
peasants were tried and sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment for de- 
liborately disinterring the body of a wo- 
man who hed died of intoxication, and 
floating it down the Volga, as a means 
of causing raln, 

CeEUINA AND Kornna,.--The Chinese and 
Koreans are very superstitious, They 
will often buy small articles like bis- 
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Tas solecing e46 label ‘s as important as 
its design, Some colors and eombi: 
tions of colors are to the Chinese an 
Korean mind wnlacky; other ¢olors, 
though unlucky, are considered as ap- 
propriate only to certain commodities, 

Breap DisTaisvuTion in Partse-In 
Paris the bread is distributed almost ex- 
clusively by women, who go to the bake- 
houses at half past five in tho morning, 
and spend about an hour polishing up 
the ioaves, Atter the loaves are thor- 
oughly cleaned of dust and grit, the 
“bread porter” proceeds on her rounds. 
Those who live in apartments or flats 
find their loaves—six feet of bread—lean- 
ing against the door, justas the milk is 
left here. The wages earned by these 
bread carriers vary trom about a quar- 
terto a halt a dollar a day, and their 
day’s work is completed by ten o'clock 
in the morning, 

Turex Srapesrun Kacn,— When a 
Jew is buried, his relatives do not leave 
the graveside tillthe coffin is covered 
with earth. Moreover, in order to show 
their regard forthe deceased, ticy per- 
form, with their own hands, part of the 
actual burial. Kach of the reletives and 
friends present throws three spadestul 
of earth on to the coffin betore he leaves 
it. The sight is moving in the extreme, 
The grief-stricken mourner, almost ina 
etate of collapse, is supported by a 
couple of friends, whilo with trembling 
hands he performs this last act of re- 
spect towards a parent, brother, sister, 
or child. Then he is gently led aside 
while all the others present reverently 
do the same in tern. 

ReMInDERS.—Scarcely anybody does 
anything well ior nothing, and certainly 
a lawyer does not, Lord Mansfield wes 
so sensible of this that when, once, 
had to attend to some professional busi- 
ness of his own, he took some guineas 
out of his purse and put them into his 


waistcoat pocket to give him the requi- 
site stimulus, Sir Anthony Malone, an 
Irish Atto - 1, was so impru- 


dent as to omit this precaution, and was 
greatly punished for it, tor he was #0 in- 
attentive regarding some y he 
bought tor himself that he lost $15,000 a 
ear by it. In foture he caused his clerk 
make an «cbstract of the title deedsot 
any property he bought, and lay it be- 
tore him, with a tee of fiveguineas, prop- 
erly indorsed, wh was scrup- 
ulously to account tor. After this Sir 
Anthony made no more mistakes—at 
least, as regards bis own affairs. 








































PATIENCE, 


BY &%. ¥. W. 








Weep not because the sunshine of thy days 
By some Gark cloud of sorrow is effaced, 
Nor think, because thou canst not see its 
rays, 
That jife heneeforth mus, 
waste. 


Hast thou not watch'd the brilliant summer 


be «a dreary 


oky 
Grow dull and dim, with many. a passing 
shower? 
And yet a4 each success! vs storm swept by, 
It seem'd more calm and lovely than be- 
fore. 


So shall it be with thee—the darkest night 
At length must usher in the rising day; 
And soon around thy path it shal! be light, 
And Hope's bright »eames shall chase thy 
arief away. 


TREASURE TROVE. 


BY J, L. 

T was a glorious day for the haymak- 
ing — bright sunshine, fine drying 
breezes, and the sky #0 serene, that 

no anxious thought need be taken for the 
morrow. 

Date, some twenty years ago, when 
haymaking in such rural and unpro- 
gressive parishes as Middleton-under- 
hill was still one of the prettiest sights 
offered by the changing year. 

No forlorn-looking figure, perched in 
lonely state on ai American mowing 
machine, then mre ‘ts dreary rounds in 
evor-contracting circles; no senseless 
clatter of whiy' ing wheels and knives 
had as yet taken the place of merry 
humar. voicea, 

au Middleton, haymaking was still the 
annual “outing” of young and old, bo’ 
pleasant and profitable in such good 
seasons, On this particular afternoon, 
nearly every man, woman, and child in 
the parish, capable of handling a seythe 
or @ rake, was busy among the long 
sweet-scented hay. 

Even the Rey. Francis Merion, curate- 
in.charge had lett bis study to takea 
abar* in the pleasant labor. Still well 





son.” But he was well content with the 
career he had freely chosen. 

_ “You think there is not room in the 
Church tor my long legs and broad 
shoulders?” he would sometimes answer 
with a good-tempered laugh. “Well, 
you are in the wrong, If it were only 
for the sake of the village cricket and 
football, to keep the men and lads out 
of the beershop, I should have plenty ot 
cause to be thankful for muscle as well 
as mind, 

“And in a big scattered parish like 
this, with the houses sprinkled over it as 
if out of a pepper pot, let me assure you 
physical strength is not the least useful 
gift a country parson can be blessed 
with,” 

Certainly neither the parson's strength 
nor skill failed to receive due apprecia- 
tion that June afternoon. The mowers, 
who were working “by the piece” as 
usual, eagerly welcomed the stalwart 
amateur's aid, while the onlookers be- 
stowed many a rustic compliment. 

“Bh, bor,” remarked one bent-backed 
old feliow to another, as they leisurely 
raked, in his ear, “only yew luke at our 
passon! See how he lay about ‘un? 
"Paint the fust time he’ve handled a 
scythe, yew lay your life!” 

“Ah!” The grunt was critical, but ap- 
proving. “Taint moech as our passon 
can't dul Why, bor, hy sit a hoss like as 
if he growed on it. An’ when he’ve a got 
the pattens on in winter, he gare to fly 
over the ice like a bird, he du,” 

“Ever see un wi'a goon, Luke? He 
shute as straight as du Squire hisself. 
See ‘un now, a-swingin’ his blade as 
trew to time as ever yew or me did in 
the best o’ our days.” 

“Bh, bor; an’ here be we, a-rakin’ just 
like tew vle women, How-so-be, it’s 
what we've alla got to come tu, sooner 
or later,” 

“Well, we've a bad our day, Luke 
Frost, anyhow, ‘Ere, yew bor Bates; 
yer bring that there gotch ’ere! Maister 
Mat an’ me, we be just as dry as Noah's 


Ark!" 
And the two men ed each to 


drink a solemn draught of cold thin ale 
to the memory of departed days. 

With exemplary perseverance and en- 
ergy the curate swung bis seytie until 
the evening shadows bogan to lengthen 


across the field, and the leaders ot the 
mowers gave the signal to cease work. 

Then he straightened his aching back, 
squared his broad shoulders, and swung 
his tired arme toand tro as he gazed at 
the golden glory in the west. 

Squire Westwood and his tenant had 
walked down to the field together to in- 
spect the result of the long day’s work. 
Presently the curate joined them, and re- 
ceived with modest pride their compli- 
ments on his «kill, 

When he lett them to tetch bis coat and 
waistcoat from the hedge at the far end 
ot the field the eyes of both men followed 
him with evident affection, and they 
paused in their talk, waiting for bis re- 


torn, 

“Well, what's the man about now?” 
exclaimed the Squire, atter a while. 
Nas he tound an adder, ora hedgehog, 
or what? Never was such a tellow for 
collecting live rabbish !”’ 

“Lats go and see,” responded the 
farmer, and the two men, lazily curious, 
strolled across to the corner where Merion 
was still bending over a shady spot be- 
neath the hedge. 

“Well, Merion, what is it this time?” 
shouted the Squire, as soon as he came 
within hail, 

“Come and sé6e for yourself,” answered 
the carate, without lifting bis head. They 
quickened their steps a little till they 
stood beside him, 

There, half eovered with a clerical 
black coat, on a little heap of warm hay, 
lay a sleeping girl-baby. The old pink 
cotton sun bonnet had fallen, showing 
erlep curls of golden hair clustering 
round a well-shaped forehead. 

The child seemed about two years old, 
and even the uncritical masculine eyes 
ot the three spectators were struck by 
the rare infantine beauty of the little 
walf, The faded and outgrown garments 
were ragged, but clean, and the child’s 
person wus also scrupulously cared for. 

Emboldened by the arrival of his 
friends, the curate gently tcuched one of 
the little hands, The rosy fingers closed 
around his brown forefinger, and he 
thrilled as though at the touch of a 
woman he loved. The Squire was the 
first to speak. 

“Here's a pretty thing, and a very 
pretty thing; and who is the owner of 
this p thing?’ as the children say, 
eh, 


much I am certain, No woman in the 
village owns such a baby as this,” 

“No,” assented the Squire. He bent 
more closely over the still sleeping chila, 
“I don’t believe it is even an English 
child. Itis exactly the type of childish 
beauty which you see in so many Tuscan 
‘holy tamilies’—the golden-haired North 
Italian type. I have seen such babies 
before in Piedmont and Tuscany,’”’— 
Squire Westwood liked occasionally to 
remind you that he too had seen the 
world—"“but never anywhere else, I 
think.” 

“What are we going to do about it, 
inquired the more  practical-minded 
farmer. “The evening is drawing in, 
and we must do something at once, The 
child has evidently been lett here by some 
artiul tramp, who is miles away by now. 
If you want to send over to Merton, my 
dogeart is at your service.” 

The Union workhouse for the district 
was at Merton. A cloud tell over the 
curate’s face, and the Squire looked un- 


A ther all,” suggested the latter, “the 
child may perhaps be staying with some- 
one in the village, and only have been 
lett here by oversight.” 

“What'do you say to this, then, 
Squire?” Mr. Lovejoy drew trom a told 
of the ragged frock a small card. On it, 
in clear, beautiful formed characters, 
were these words: 

“Stella Arcangela Airaldi.” Then tol. 
lowed two dates, one of birth, the other 
of baptism, Nothing more, 

“What did I tell you, Merion?” asked 
the Squire triumphantly. “Didn't I say 
at once the child was Italian?” 

The curate nodded absently. 
deep in thought. 

“Italian, or English, or double-Dutch, 
it can’t stay bere all night,” said Mr. 
Lovejoy, a little dogmatically. 

“Ot course not; but what must we do 
with it?” 

The three mon looked helplessly at 
each other, There was not a woman 
within sight to call; the village was a 
mile away. - 

The baby slept peacefully on mean- 
while; one dimpled hand clinging to the 
curate’s finger, the other hand thrown 
wide; the rosy upturned palm looking 
like some strange pink flowret In the 


The evening dews were beginning to 
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tall, and a perceptiblechill stole through 
the sott summer air. The young clergy- 
man tried gently to disengage his pris- 
oned finger, but in vain. 

“You're in tox it, Merion,” chuckled 
the Squire. “Baby has adopted you, 
evidently. You'll have to carry her 
home with you!” 

Merion laughed a little awkwardly, 
and his sunburnt tace took a deeper tinge 
of color. 

“That's just what lintend doing,” he 
said, quietly. His companions stared at 
him, but he did not flinch. 

“Why, man alive! you can’t be seri- 
ous! What on earth could you do with 
the little creature ?” 

“Mra, Lee is a widow—I suppose she 
would know what to do with it,” sug- 
gested the curate, halt doubttully. “One 
day I took her home a stray pup, and she 
was no end good to it, you know.” 

The tarmer laughed. “Puppies are one 
thing, and babies another, Mr. Merion. 
Mrs. Lee can't leave this youngster in a 
basket in the back kitchen all night, or 
feed it on your chop bones either. Better 
iet me go for one ot the women from my 
cottages to takeitforthe night. Then, 

- if in the morning we can't find any trace 
of the lazy seamp who planted it here— 
it wasn’t a Woman, you may be sure—we 
can settle what shall be done.” 

The curate looked but il! satisfied. 

“It's getting very cold and damp,” he 
objected, atter a moment's pause. “It 
would take some time to get a woman 
here, and babies catch cold very easily, 
don’t they? I really think I had better 
take it home with me,” 

As he spoke the curate gently litted the 
sleeping child, and awkwardly but 
tenderly laid it to rest in his arms, while 
the other men watched him in amaze- 
ment at his daring. 

“You see, I get a lot of practice at the 
christenings,” he remarked modestly, 
as disclaiming any undue merit on his 
own part. 

“But, Merion, is it possible you really 
wisk to take the littl monkey home 
with you?” exclaimed Squire West- 
wood, 

“Yes, Lreally do. I want to be quite 
sure she is properly looked after, and I 
know I can trust Mrs. Lee. You know 
my weakness, Squire, tor all young 
things, kittens and puppies and fledg- 

Jlings and all sorts. And this is such 
pretty ttle wait and stray.” ts 


course you found the creature and you 
have a right to do as you please about 
it.” 

It was certainly base of his two sup- 
porters to desert the curate, as they did, 
at the entrantve of the vicarage grounds, 
but neither of them had a mind to be 
held responsible by the curate’s plain- 
spoken housekeeper for ‘the master’s”’ 
latest freak. So at the Vicarage gate, 
with brief good-nights, the trio sepa- 
rated, 

The Vicarage stood weil back trom the 
road, surrounded by grounds far too 
large to be properly kept up on the 
modest stipend of the curate-in-charge. 
The vicar of Middleton “enjoyed bad 
herlth,” so the village said; and in the 
cae of the Rey. Charles Mayfold, the 
od Leountry phrase had a certain unin- 
tended appropriateness, for the vicar 
had been far from ill-pleased when a 
slight inherited delicacy ot the chest 
gave hima fair pretext for placing his 
parish in competent hands, and retiring 
to Rome, there to continue and complete 
his tamous collection of medals. 

The curate in charge had soon made 
himselt trigpnds alike among rich and 
poor; at the bishop's periodical visits, all 
the parish machinery was tound work- 
ing with a smoothness hitherto unknown 
‘in Middleton; no aggrieved parishioner 
made complaint; so the. Rev. Charles 
Maytord had been left in peace among 
his medals, while Francie Merion tound 
work tor mind and body in the care ot 
the large and hitherto sadly neglected 
parish. 

Along the weed-grown drive the curate 
tramped with his sleeping burden, into 
the garden, kept tidy chiefly by his own 
labor, and in at the open hall door. There 
was no one in sight, and he entered his 
study with a cautious tread. Baby was 
still wrapped in his black coat, and he 
vaguely felt that he would prefer not to 
tace Mrs, Lee, atter such an escapade, in 
his undisguised shirtsleeves. 

When he rang, Mrs. Lee herself an- 
swered the summons. She was a tall, 
elderly lady, active and upright as a girl, 
and her quick, decided movements lent 
an impression of capability and energy 
to her most trivial action. 

Words she regarded as commodities 
no more to be wasted than time, goods, 
or money, and therefore sho was rather a 
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Bat when she did speak, 
it was invariably to the purpose. 

She placed a lamp on the study table 
and came forward to where the curate 


silent person. 


stood beside the broad old-fashioned 
couch, and without a question or an ex- 
clamation, waited for an explanation of 
the mystery. 

In as few words as possible, the curate 
told his tale. Then he paused expect- 
antly. 

“Do I understand then, sir, that you 
wish to keep the child here till proper 
inquiries can be made?” asked the house- 
keeper, 

“That is what I should like to do, 
Mrs. Lee, if you and Mary could man- 
age it for me,” the curate answered 
humbly. 

The widow stood silent for a tew 
minutes, her mind busily occupied with 
ways and means. Then, without more 
ado, she stooped down and gathered the 
fuundling inte her arms with all a moth 
er’s skill and care, 

“You shall see her again, sir, when she 
is ready fer the night. Mary shall run 
and borrow a few things from one of the 
cottages near by, while I undress her by 
the kitchen fire.”’ 

How had Mrs. Lee divined that Merion 
would erave another glimpse of the 
little one whose beauty had so strangely 
moved his heart? Mrs. Lee bad @ 
“knack” ot divining one’s unspoken 
thoughts and halt-formed wishes, which 
some people found extremely incon- 
venient, and which even the guiltless 
sometimes felt to be a little uncanny, 


That night the stars shone brightly 
down on the deserted hay-field. Not 
quite deserted either, for there, under the 
broad old hedge, a man, prematurely 
aged and feeble, lay trembling in every 
limb. . 

His gray head was buried in the little 
hollow where lateiy the child’s warm 
body had lain. Sobs shook his emaciated 
figure with paintul iorce; tears fell hotly 
on the long fingers twisted so tightly to- 
gether. 

Yet presently he rose to his knees, and 
litted his hands to heaven witha pas- 
sionate gesture as of thankegiving. Then 
slowly and feebly he rose to his feet, and 
dragged himself patiently onward into 
the night, bearing with him, for all that 
was leftot earth’s joy, the memory of 


the fire-lit —— Me ead ah et ee — 
‘heart's darting safe in the a ‘ 


woman. 
a * 7 r 7 * 

One dark November morning, three 
years later, the Rev. Francis Merion was 
busy in his study preparing his sermon 
tor the coming Sunday. At his teet sat 
Stella, now a pertectly bewitching little 
maiden of five, busily scribbling, with 
imitative zeal, in an ancient note book, 

Occasionally she would pause, bite her 
stump of pencil, frown, or lay her finger 
to her brow as if lost In deepest thought. 
Never by a word or a sudden movement 
did she disturb her companion, though 
he, from time to time, would lay down 
his pen to pass a caressing hand over her 
soft golden hair. Evidently the pair were 
well used to each other’s society, and the 
best of triends. 

Betore the curate bad reached his con- 
cluding exhortation, however, he was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of a telegram. 
It was sent by the chaplain ot a London 
workhouse. 

“Dying man earnestly implores your 
presence, No time to lose,” 

Almost before the curate had grasped 
the full sense, intuition had told him that 
at last the moment had conie which 
should lift the veil of mystery which 
still shrouded his little ward’s earliest 
years. The next train took him to town, 
accompanied by both Stella and Mrs. 
Lee. 

“You are too late,” quietly said the 
chaplain, as they stood together beside a 
narrow bed in the dreary men’s ward of 
a London infirmary. “He will not re. 
cover consciousness again, I fear. 

“I delayed as little as possible.” 

“Yes. I did not think the ond so near 
when I wired to you. He has sunk un- 
usually rapidly during the last few hours. 
His one request was that you might be 
sent for whenever the end seemed ap- 
proaching.” 

Merion looked closely at the face of the 
dying man. It recalled no memory ot 
his ever having seen it before. 

“Do you know who he is?” he asked 
his companion. 

“His name's Giovanni Battista Airaldi. 
Evidently an Italian retugee—political, 
no doubt. He came to England in the 
sixties, I believe, and, like so many 
others, taught music and languages as 
long as he could find pupils. 

“That is really all I know about him. 
He was brought in here a few days ago 























































































in the last stage ot exhaustion trom cold 
and privation. Evidently one of those 
who would starve in secret rather than 
ask for alms.” 

“Has he a wite?” said Merion, with a 
sudden pang ot tear. 

“The people of the house where he 
lodged told me that the wile died in 
rapid decline some three years ago. 
There was a child, too, but he told them 
he had found a home tor that in the 
country — perhaps with someone you 
know?” added the good man a little cur- 
iously. 

Merion bowed bis head in silence. 

“Ah well, poor fellow! He has hada 
hard fight for it, but the end of the day's 
work draws very near now.” 

“You think he may live another hour 
or two?” 

“Oh, yes; that isto say, he will con- 
tinue to breathe.”’ 

Merion hastened to the hotel where 
Mrs, Lee and Stella awaited her return, 
Within an hour he stood again by the 
bedside, with the halt-trightened, halt- 
curious child in his arms. 

On the unconscious tace ot the dying 
exile there had already descended the 
peace of the approaching rest. It was a 
striking face, beautitul in spite of the 


deep turrows grooved in it by sorrow. 


and suffering, and there was no mistak- 

ing the likeness it bore to that of the lit- 
» tleone who gazed so earnestly down 

upon it with wondering eyes. 

The same well-formed head, the same 
oval outline, the same delicate but well- 
marked eyebrows, the same sensitive 
mouth. Under the coarse blue coverlet 
the wasted limbs were sharply outlined; 
the alni®si skeleton hands, long and 
shapely, lay outside, peacefully tolded 
for the last long sleep. Even om that 
workhouse bed, a certain refinement and 
grace liugered about the dying exile. 

What was the tale he had meant to tell? 
What the boon he had wished to ask? 
Only conjecture could fill the gap in the 
history of the little one who now, at the 
bidding ot her self-appointed guardian, 
laid her rosy cheek to the palo but halt- 
smiling lips, so soon to be finally sealed 
by death. 

“Kiss him, Stella, dear; kiss him again, 
my pet. And look well at him, dear, 
Try to remember his face. You will be 
glad some day to remember it.” 

long and steadfastly 

] “featires.~ ‘Then; all-an- 
bidden, she again bent forward and 
kissed the sunken cheek. 

Asbiver ran through every limb, the 
grey head moved restlessly on the pillow. 
Then suddenly the dying man opened 
his eyes. For one brief minute they 
rested on the little tace so near his own— 
one parting gleam of joy, one sigh of 
content, and the exile had tound a better 
tatherland. 


* i * * * . 

Giovanni Airaldi was not buried by 
the parish. At Lis own expense, Merion 
laid him in a quiet grave far away 
trom the noise and grime of London, ina 
spot which even to Italian eyes must 
have been beautiful. He lies among the 
Surrey hills, where the heather blooms 
for half the year, and the gorse scents 
the spring air with its fragrance. Merion 
himself read the service, and the little 
Stella, grave and puzzled, stood beside 
the grave with Mrs. Lee, Then the three 
returned together to Middleton, and 
Merion felt for the first time that the 
waif of the hayfield was indeed now his 
own. 

e . . . . — 

“A young lady must learn to'sew sir.” 

“And a young lady must learn to_ride, 
ma’am, And she can poke holes in a bit 
ot cloth and sew them up again when 
the blessed sun has gone to bed, but she 
can’t learn thon to sit square and firm in 
her saddle over a bit of rough broken 
ground—eh, my lassie? What say 
you? 

“Will you be Miss Prim, and sit there 
sewing your seam this bright May morn- 
ing, or will you slip on your habit and 
give old Skylark a bit of a breather? 
Look at the old horse pawing up the 
gravel out there! Hewante you tocome 
out as much as I do,” 

Stella looked appealingly at her in- 
structress. Mrs. Lee, still active and 
keen-witted as ever, tried vainly to 
stiffen the muscles of her face. From 
the night she first took the little wait 
into her arms Stella had been the very 
apple ot ber eye. 

“IT suppose you must go with the 
Squire, Miss Stella as usual! Bat mind, 
if youare ever to be a usefal woman, 
This and better may do; this and like it 
wont.” 

“What with riding with the Squire, 
and music-making with his lady, and 
grabbing for flowers and ferns with the 
old doctor, and reading Latin and French 


with the master, it’s little time indeed I 
can get for teaching you any single use- 
ful thing. But there !—it takes all sorts 
to make a world, I suppose.” 

“A tew more ot your sort, Mrs. Lee, 
and the world would be a better place to 
live in than it is now,” said the Squire 
gallantly, as he watched Stella tolding 
away her work. Having gained his 
point, he was in high good humor. 

“May be so, sir; may be not. There's 
both better and worse to be found in it 
than either you orme. I'll be there to 
help you change in one minute, Miss 
Stella. 

“What I say is this, Squire, it you and 
the master between you haven't spoilt 
that blessed child altogether, it’s just be- 
cause the Almighty gave herin the be- 
ginning as much sense and sweetness as 
He gave any other halt dozen!” 

At seventeen Stella Aliraldi was a 
slender, gracetul maiden, bearing evi- 
dent traces of her lineage in the wisttul 
dark eyes which contrasted so strik- 
ingly with the red gold of her massive 
plaits. Her childhood had been a very 
happy one in the quiet old country vicar- 
age. 

Half the village united to spoil her—or 
so said Mrs. Lee, herself the worst 
offender of all, As for education, she 
had early had a special place allotted her 
beside the village schooimistress, and 
year by year had risen steudily from 
“standard to standard,” in company 
with her village contemporaries, When 
at last, with tears in her eyes, Miss 
Brooks announced that Stella could learn 
no more from her, no question ever arose 
ot sending her away to school. 

On all sides offers were made ot lessons 
in various accomplishments; and the 
more serious studies it was her guardi- 
an’s pride and delight to carry on him- 
self. 

The result was, that though innocent 
ot every “crammer’s’”’ art, yet when 
Stella Airaldi began to mix with other 
girls of her own age, she had more often 
cause modestly to hide her acquirements 
than to blush for her deficiencies, 

With Francis Merion himself the pas- 
sing years had deait lightly indeed, At 
forty-one he was still undeniably a 
young man, fond as ever ot a ride across 
the country: the pride of the village 
ericket-club, still tramping about his 
large — with a ——*2 w 
weather and 4istance, which tew of 
younger brethren could rival. 

Time had but mellowed his strong 
though simple character, of which his 
single-hearted uprightness was still the 
distinctive quality. In fact, in tie syes 
ot his parishioners, Merion had one tault 
—at forty-one he was still a bachelor. 

“That there Mis’ Lee, she makes ’un a 
sight tew comfortable, that she du!’ 
grumbled old Nancy Bates one day to 
her crony. 

“Se dunno’ what ’t be tu have so 
movch as a bootton a-missin’ by what I 
hear tell! If so be as he’d ha’ had to live 
hard, like as asingle man had a ought 
to dew—why, there’d ha’ been a missis 
up at the vicarage long enow afore this !”’ 

“So there would, Mis’ Bates, And we’d 
ha’ had alady to coom iu and sit an’ 
talk a bit neighbor-like, an’ bring usa 
drop o’ somethin’ coomfortable in case o’ 
need, or a’ ole bit o’ carpetto put down 
on these ’ere dratted cold bricks !’’ 

“That we should, Mis’ Larkins! That 
there housekeeper, Mis’ Lee, she be 
raight enow’ when a body be rale bad 
a-bed, tar be it from me to deny; but she 
don’t fare to have so mooch feelin’ as she 
might, when a body jist tare to teel a bit 
peeky-like, du she now?” 

Whether owing to Mrs, Lee’s good 
housewifery, or to other causes, the fact 
remained that the curate in charge was 
still a bachelor. 

But the Fates,so long mere passive 
spectators of his peaceful existence, had 
at last grown weary of their inactivity, 
and changes were close at hand. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT.) 





AN EARLY LESSON. 





“Oh! if Lonly hada pair of diamond 
ear-rings!’’ said Mary Allingham, a very 
pretty girl of sixteen, the daughter of a 
man in moderate circumstances. 

“Is there so much happiness in dia- 
mond ear-rings, my dear?” quietly in- 
quired her mother, the only person in the 
room with her. 

“Happiness?” repeated Mary. “I be- 
lieve I should be perfectly happy if I had 
them. You don’t know, mamma, what 
a beautiful pair Esther Hawley has. All 
the school girls envy her.” 

“T’m afraid, my child,” said Mrs. Ail- 
ingham, “that if you had the ear-rings, 
you'd soon be wanting something else, 
for in a little while you'd get as mach 
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used to them as youareto your pearl 
ones. Besides, I don't approve of young 
girls wearing diamonds; 80, even if your 
father was richer, | should oppose your 
wearing them.”’ 

Mary sighed. No one but herself knew 
what a serious disappointment this de- 
cision was to her. The possession of dia- 
mond ear-rings had long been secretly 
her ambition; but, awareo! her mother’s 
aversion to costly jewelry for girls, and 
doubttal of her father’s ability to pur- 
chase such extravagant gems, she had 
let nearly a year pass belore she could 
summon courage enough to speak on the 
subject. 

That evening, when Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
lingbam were alone together, the latter 
mentioned her daughter's wish, 

“T saw the tears come into Mary's 
eyes," she sald, “when I denied the re- 
quest; and it made me almost wish we 
could afford to grati‘y her, If I had not 
thought it would teed her vanity, which 
is her one great foible, I should have 
quite wished it.” 

“Mary is a good girl,” replied Mr, All- 
ingham, reflectively. ‘Maybe, too, it we 
gave her the ear-rings, it would teach 
her a lesson. She'd soon find that hap- 
piness does not consist in fine jewelry, 
but in a contented and cheerful spirit.” 

“So I told her,” replied Mra, Alling- 
ham, 

“But there's no teaching like exper- 
jence, my dear,” said her husband, 
“Though the world is many thousand 
years old, each generation retuses, as ob- 
stinately as the very first did, to accept 
the lessons of lite second-hand, 

“We all despise the wisdom of our 
fathers, and secretly laugh when they 
moralize, though, in turn, we are foolish 
enough to suppose our own children will 
give heedtous, "Tis human nature, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“And you think we can afford the ear- 
rings?” said his wile. 

“They may save us greater extrava- 
gances after a while,” he replied, “One 
can't always deny an only daughter, 
Mary is sensible, and will learn, I hope, 
the lesson we wish to teach her, if we 
gratity her in this matter, In that par- 
ticular it will be a cheap way to make 
her economical.”’ 

“And contented?” said Mrs, Alling- 


bam, 
“Yes! for that’s even r than 


So the ear-rings were bonght, to the 
great delight of Mary, for she had given 
up all hope of them, and could hardly 
believe her eyes when she saw them on 
her dressing-table on her birthday, 
How proudly sbe wore them at the great 
family dinner that day. How she fancied 
on the following Sunday that everybody 
was looking at her at chureh, 

But Mary, as her mother had toretold, 
soon began to get tired of the ear-rings, 
She found they did not make her as 
happy as she had expected. As she grew 
older and went more into society, she 
met girls who had diamond bracelets, 
and who were justas much more richly 
dressed in comparison, 

At first this made her envious; bat, as 
her father had said, she was both good 
and sensible: and gradually she began 
to see that, as she could not have all 
she wished, it was better to put a limit to 
her desires at once. She observed that 
such of her companions as were most 
contented, were also the happiest. 

*Mamina is ight,” she said to herself, 
“It isn’t what we wear that makes us 
happy; it is the contented mind within.” 

One day she entered the room where 
her parents were sitting. It was a cold, 
biiter winter, and there had beey much 
suflering among the poor. 

“Papa,” she said, “I have brought you 
my diamond ear-rings, for, it you have 
no objection, I should like to have them 
sold, so as to give the money to the poor. 
I know you gave me the ear-rings, not 
because you thought them suitable for 
me, but because I had set my heart on 


them. 

“I find now,” she continued, “that I 
was unhappy, not because I had no dia- 
monds, but because I was daily breaking 
the tenth commandment, and guilty of 
covetousness.” She hung her head in 
shame. “So, if you please, I'll do with. 
out them,and be content with my oid 
ones, which are more appropriate to your 
means, dear papa.” 

The tears came into the eyes of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Allingham, as they pressed 
their child, in turns, to their hearts, 

Mary has since married a wealthy gen- 
tleman, and could have diamonds in 
plenty; but she has never torgotten that 
first lesson, and often allades to it, 

“Rich as we are,” she ®aid, one day, 
when talking to her mother, “there are 
many things we can’t afford, I saw such 
a beautiful picture, by Ary Schaffer, 
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when we were in Paris, and was tempted 
for a moment, to wish Henry would buy 
it, though I knew it would be a piece of 
extravagance, considering how much 
our trip had cost; but I thought of the 
ear-rings, and was contented to do with- 
out it.” 

“My dear child,” responded her father, 
“Tam proud to hear that you still retain 
your old lesson, and T will now repeat to 
you what I remember once reading when 
Iwasa very young man, and which I 
have never torgotten:—"We are ruined, 
not by what we really want, but by what 
we think we want; therefore, never go 
abroad in search of your wants, If they 
be real wants, they will come home in 
search of you; for he that buys what he 
does not want, will soon want what he 
cannot buy.’" 

— — — 

Starvine Ovr A Depron, — Many 
queer stories are told of the persistence 
and clever devices of the collectors of 
bad debts; but even « professional 


humorist would find it hard to invent: 


anything more absurd than the method 
actually in use among the Malrattas—at 
least, if travelers’ tales are to be trusted. 

Tn thelr country—so they say—when a 
creditor cannot get his money and be- 
gins to regard the debt as desperate, he 
proceeds to sit “dhurna” upon his debtor 
that is, he squats down at the door 
of his victim’s tent, and thereby, in some 
mysterious way, becomes master of the 
situation, 

No one can go in or out except by his 
sanction, He neither himself eats nor 
allows his debtor to eat, and this extra- 
ordinary starvation contest is kept up 
until either the debt is paid or the ored- 
itor gives up the siege, and in the latter 
case the debt is held to be cancelled, 

The laws by which the “dhurna” is 
regulated are as well defined as those ot 
any other custom whatever, 

When it is meant to be very strict, the 
claimant takes with him a number ot his 
followers, who surround the test, and 
sometimes even the bed, of his adver- 
sary,to make sure that he obtains no 
morsel of food, 

The code, however, presoribes the same 
abstinence for the man who imposes the 
ordeal; and, of course, the —— 
* wins the day. 

A similar ¢ once sO preva- 


— 
Ray * — imno⸗ 


training in order to ble them to 
po a long time without ——— 





INTOLERANCE, —It is chiefly In the 
realm ot moral life that men are intol- 
erant of differences. They cannot be- 
lieve that there are various standpoints 
from which one may regard virtue, and 
that what one considers essential an- 
other regards as indifferent, 

There are some whose views on all 
questions ot duty are unalterably fixed, 
Nothing seems to them uncertain or prob- 
lewatical; ro doubt ever occurs to per- 
plex them, nor van they conveive that it 
may be different with others, 

Any variation trom thelr standard 
they regard a# absolutely wrong, and 
those adopting it as sinning against their 
own con 

Perhaps nothing more effectually 
quenches originality, losters a spirit of 
conformity, and leads to hypocrisy than 
this narrow-minded conceit, It makes 
the weak still weaker,and imposes upon 
them opinions that are never donvic- 
tions, and a habit of action that is only 
imitation, 

— © ie — — 

A S.L¥v-DecEerTion, — Some persons 
look forward to the enjoyment of peace 
asthe result of the satistaction of their 
desires, As a present possession they 
resign it as impossible—they have no 
time to think of or to enjoy it, 

But, when they ha\ ¢ amassed a certain 
sum, or when they have attained the 
office they are seeking, or when they 
havevom pleted the task they have under- 
taken, or when they have made their 
name known in the world, then they ex- 
pect to be at peace, 

No Will-o’-the-Wisp was ever more 
deceptive: tor desire, like man himself, 
is ever progressive, and rightly so. One 
attained, another instantly takes its 
place, and, if the first does not contain 
the element ot peace, neither will the 
succeeding ones, 

Hopes thus tounded are doomed to 
dailure, Peace must come trom within 
us, it at all. If it be not ours now, no 
future, however alluring, will be able to 
bring it to us. It implies a double power 
over circumstances and over s6li, To 
adapt each to each is the great problem 
of life. That solved, peace is assured. 
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COME SOON. 
nY K ©, 
vome soon, dear heart! The days are lone 
and long, 
And each new dawning wakes my sleeping 
tears, 
Yor in my breast thc old sweet memories 
throng, 
And hopes arise that soon are felled by 
fears! 
With thee afar the world all desert seems, 
Yor thou to me its one oasis art, 
The one sole star thet o'er my being gleams, 
And now Ita light is lost! Come soon, dear 
heart! 


Come soon, dear heart! I count the bours that 
move 
In tardy sequence, and for one | pray 
Wherein thou wilt return to me, and prove 
That love is sweeter atill through love's de- 
lay ! 
Didstthou but Know that, as the momenta 


pass, 
Lot the earth still less and less grow part, 
That life may fal! with thee still tar, alas! 
Thou wouldst not leave me thus! Come 
*oon, dear heart! 








Poor Janey. 


BY BH. M 4, 
ANZY LESLIE sat disconsoiately be- 
fore # looking-giass, attired in a 
y ball dress, This does not 
xoum at firet sight a tragic situation, and 
yet, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, it was #0, 
To say that Janey wae a plain girl, even 
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Mamma, who had seated herself in the 
carriage, and was remarkixcg severely 
that when she was a young girl, she bad 
never kept her elders waiting, was the 
girls’ step mother, a lady whom their 
father had married late in life, with a 
view of having hie chiidren well cared 


for. 
He soon alter died, and Lady Lisle did 
oo ay lemdien ayaa op mba 


partioularly on never making apy differ- 
ence between Olara, who was such a 
credit to her, and “poor dear Janey," 
whose appearance was #0 very unforta- 
nate, It was in pursasnce of this lauda- 
bie determination that Janey was arrayed 
in white silk, and carried off to do pen- 
acce in a ballroom, although she would 
have been much happier at home, left to 
the undisturbed perusal of the latest 
novel, 

They had just arrived at a door with an 
awning before it, and a carpet rolled 
wwe sr epecttors of the lower clea, 
eager 

ia perhaps more amusing 
than to the guests thereat, because their 
pleasure is not spoilt by trouble or fatigue 
or 


Bo the gir 
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To Janey, on the other hand, « bail- 
room: was place of refined torture. A 
cruel expanse of looking. glass, fiendishly 
dissembied by flowers end ferns, at the 
top of the stairs, would cause her to 
come unexpectedly on her own image, 
made grotesque by an ansuitable attire. 
This would give her system « severe 
shock. 

Then as the hostess greeted her with 
what to her quickened sensibility seemed 
frigid displeasure, she would feel posi- 


poking, and her efforts to avoid being a 
object were always utterly 

unevailing. 
“And now iet us find a comfortable 


To be sure, when pretty girls are toler- 
ably amiable, they are angels, although 
have notbing to sour their tempors; 
but ugly girls are expected to be good. 
What else is there for them to be? What 
right have they to expect anything but 
slighte and neglect? How very unres- 
sopabie it would have been in a girl of 
Janey’s appearance to bave any feelings 
or fancies or ! 
‘doin — 


doar. never forgois io aax you to 
deanoo 

This was intended asa most consola- 
tory speech, but Janey had a struggie to 
sabdue a certain rising in her throat; for 
she had her dignity, little as it was con- 
sidered, and the insolent contempt of her 
cousin Tom’s manner, when he executed 
what he called bis “duty dance” with ber 
was one of her sorest trials. Just now he 
was waltzing with Clara, and a handsome 
couple they were. 

“It isa charming ball,” observed a fel- 
low chaperon to Lady Lisle, with enthu- 
siaem, ‘all eldest sons!” 

Lady Lisle acquiesced with a compila 
cent wmile, as she reflected that one of the 
most eligible young men in the room was 
entirely devoted to one of hor girla. That 
it would be a match, nobody doubted, 
aitough Tom had not exactly come to the 
point, and Clara dij not seem much to 
care how long he pat it off, 

"You must give me ancther round,” 
he wee saying, a4, the waltz over, Clara 
desired to be conducted to her chaperon. 

“Not unless you give aturn to my poor 
Janey. I will not bave ber put off with 
a quadrille,” stipulated Clara, 

“Oh, confound it! I mean—can’t, you 
know--lote of girls I must ask. and Ja- 
ney’s such a log.” 

Olarea bestcwed on her cousin a ionk of 
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“Come on!” 
“I don’t care sbout dancing, thank 


you,” replied Janey, turning red, for if 


she had not actaally overheard the con- 
versation with Clara, sbe bad witnessed 
the little scene and per’ectly under- 
stood it. 

Bat Tom, who bed made up bie mind 
to do penance, was reso) ved to go through 
with it like a man. 

“Oh, nonsense!” said he, and seizing 
Janey round the waist, Le whirled ber 
about in an energetic but most uncom- 
fortable manner, and baving brought ber 
Up with a violent jerk sgainst the wall, 
reinstated his glass in bis eye, and re- 
lapsed into vacancy. 

Janey leant back breathless, giddy, ber 
head throbbing and the choking in ber 
throat growing more and more insuffer- 
ebie, until the distress did at last show 
iteelf in her face, and strack even Tom 
when he glanced by accident in her di- 
rection, for he never looked at Janey if 
he could help it, 

“Come and have some supper,’’ he sug- 


stumbled sgainst somebody and uttered 
sory. They both felland rolied downs 
few steps, but happily they were near 
the bottom, and she picked herself up 
exclaiming : — 

“Oh dear! how awkward of me!” To 
this Tom cordially assented, but ber fel- 
low sufferer hastened to assure her that 
it was all his fault, He was desolated, 
but hecould not make out the pian of 
these London houser; and to Janey’s 
anzious inquiries as to whether pe was 
hart, only replied by hoping that she was 
not, 

The stranger spoke in French, but not 
with the accent of a Frenchman, He 


emerged 
— RPS enim aay ined einer ; 
ep ge a oa 


nationality Janey soon discovered. 

“Whata pity that so sweet a creature 
sheuld be condemned to wear through 
life such an ugly mask,” 

“But you are hurt,” he exclaimed, as 
he saw that the arm which rested on bis 
was severely bruised. 

“Ob, it does not matter,” she said, has- 


tily. “Indeed, I never thought about 
that.” 

“But you thonght of me,” observed 
the stranger. 


Tom seeing that the foreigner was bent 
on doing the polite, escaped with a clear 
eonscience, and informed Ciara that he 
had left Janey flirting away like anything 
with « Frenchman she bad knocked down 
stairs—and on Olera’s showing symptoms 
of inoredulity, let bia eye flay fall in the 
energy with which he reported bis state- 
ment to be unvarnished tratb. 

o a * « * ° 

The man whom “Janey bad knocked 
downstairs” was discovered to be a dis- 
tinguished Italian patriot—one mach 
feted on account of his heroic deeds, He 
was a soldier who had fought under Gar- 
ibaldi, fought also under Vic‘or Eman- 
uel against the Austrians, and bad won 
laurels in every campaign. 

He was the most unobtrusive, gentie, 
and qoiet of human beings, not an un- 


Once introduced, his visits to the Lisies 
were long and frequent. He made him- 
self at home, after the fashion of his 


“Be isa nice, harmless c:eature,” she 
“and seems to find himself 
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his worn, weary look, seemed to preclude 


sll such ideas in connection with bim. 
Then Clara was as good as betrothed, and 
Janey looned upon as hopeless—from a 
matrimonial point of view. 

Count Corsi had much to tell of bis 
country’s battles and revolutions. He 
had fought with regular troops under 
Victor Emanuel; had volunteered under 
Garibaldi, and bad been sent ageinst bri 
gandsin Oai.iria. The brigand stories 
were the most exciting. 

There was the history of those who 
surrounded a theatre, gagged the actors 
and actresses behind the scenes, and got 
upon the stage, where, when the curtain 
was lifted, they made a tablesu with 
their guns pointed at the audience, who, 
at fret, thought it was the play, and ap- 
plauded, but learnt their mistake when 
the chief stepped forward, saying : — 

“The first who moves ahall be shot like 
4 d ”" 

“What became of that brigand?”’ in- 
quired Clara. 

“He was killed.” 

“And who killed him?” 

“I did, It was his own choice. He 
would not be taken alive.” 

“You only did your duty,” Ciara ob- 
served, while Janey looked up in sorrow- 
fal wonder, that this gentle, quiet man 
should have spent so much of bis time in 
killing bis fellow-creatures. 

Lady Lisle was dozing in her favorite 
chair, Jatey sitting by upright, as she 
always sat, knitting a stocking for one of 
her numerous poor people, and Clara 
was sitting on a low utool at the Count’s 
feet, and looking up rt him with undis- 
guised admiration, when Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge walked in. 

He did not like that attitude of Ciara’s, 
and the calm manner in which she had 
greeted him, and introduced bim to the 
Count, as if there was nothing at all rep 
rehensible in her condcc!, made matters 
worse in bis eyes, 

“The Count’s adventures are so very 
interesting!” said Lady Lisle, waking 
up from ber nap. 

“Are they, indeed! Then I wonder 
you went to sleep over them, Aunt Hes- 
ter!’ retorted Tom, 

Lady Lisle looked confased—not so the 
Count, for whose benefit the sarcasm was 
intended, He had been surveying Tom 


He now droppea = — , 


his eyes, and rose to take his leave, 

“What's the fun of baving a foreigner 
always in the house?” asked Tom, “He 
seems to make himeelf at bome here.”’ 

‘The Count is s very distinguished 
patriot,” said Lady Lisie, “Mrs. Orau- 
fard introduced him to us, and he took 
her into dinner, although there was a 
very old baronet in the room; and I must 
say Ithink you might have treated him 
with common civility. He was so nice 
to Janey when she unfortunately knocked 
against hira at the ball; end some men, 
you know, might have felt annoyed.” 

Tom muttered something inarticalate, 
which was unmistakably the equivalent 
for :— 

“Perhaps you think it is all Janey !"’ 

The subject was dropped, and be did 
not stay long; but as he Jeft the house he 
came to the distinct conclusion that it 
was time to make Clara a formal 
sal; otherwise she might possibly deciine 
to apologise for her bebavior in ventur- 
ing to look at another man, on the 
ground that he, Tom, had no special 
claim upon her, 

“Yes, I'll do it to-morrow,” said Tom 
to himaelf. 

When Sir Thomas Lethbridge made up 
bis mind to do a thing, he did it, There- 
fore, the next morning be wen: at lunch 
time to Eaton Piace, determined to se- 
cure an interview with Ciara. 

Fortune favored him, for Lady Lisle 
and Janey were lunching with an old 
friend of the former’s, too duil for Ciara 
to patronise, and she was alone with her 
strawberries, which she invited Tom to 
share with her. 

‘Strawberries? No,” said Tom impa- 
tiently. 

“You are as civil as usual,” 

“I have something serious to say to 
you, Clara.” 

“Well, say it, then,” said his cousin, 
going on with the despised strawberries. 
This was not encouraging. Tom walked 
over to the mantiepiece and leant his ei- 
bows on it, with his back to Clara, Then, 
after a long pause, he appeared to be con. 
templating the figure of Minerva stand- 
ing beside a bookcase on the top of the 
clock, with abeorbed attention; he at last 
said in alow voice, and with uncertain 
timidity :— 

“J want to know whether you like 
mer" 
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“When you speak to a lady it is usual 
to look her in the face,” Clara observed. 

*Ob, come, Clara, can’t you help a fel- 
low out instead of——hang it !” cred Tom, 
tarning round in sudden wrath, “Will 
you marry me? Is that plain enought’ 

“Yes, it’s plain enough,” replied Ciars, 
who, in spite of her coolness, bad turned 
pale, “bat I beg to remark again that 
your manpers are peculiar.” 

“Never mind my manners. I can't do 
the sentimental, as you know—it isn’t 
my line; bot very few girls bave had a 
fellow so devoted to them as I have been 
to you. Dancing attendance on you ever 
since you have been out, always at your 
beck azd call, filling in geps at Aunt 
Hester's dul! dinner parties; making a 
laughing stock of myself by dancing 
with that poor frigbtfal Janoy — 

“Tom, you brute!” Clara rose with 
flashing eyes. “Now listen!” she pur- 
sued imperionsly, ‘Some time ago, if 
you had asked me the question you ask 
me now, | might have said yes.” 

“I should think so. You gave meen- 
eouragement enough.” 

“Bat now—lately—your manners have 
deteriorated to such a degree—you have 
been #0 coarse and brutal—you seem to 
think every girl you see is trying to 
marry you.” 

“So they are—or their mammas are for 
them.”’ 

“I feel the honor,” continued Ciara, 
‘for which you have destined me; but 
since, as you remark, you have #o large a 
choice of wives, I bave the less scruple 
in declining your very flattering offer,” 
and she made bim a mocking courtesy. 

“Ab! I thought there was something 
up between you and that cursed for- 
eigner, who has most likely got two or 
three wives already,’’ sneered Tom, now 
at white heat. ‘Good bye Clara” 

‘ Good-bye Tom.” 

* * * 7 — 

That same afternoon Count Corsi 
called and asked to see Lady Lisle alone, 

“Ob dear me, Clara! This is very em- 
barrassing,” said Lady Lisle, “I don’t 
know what you mean, mamma,” replied 
Clara blushing deeply. 

She bad not yet confided to her step- 
mother that she had refused Tom, al- 


whom she bad known and petted from 
his boybood. 

“Well, whatever it is,’’ continued that 
excalient woman, ‘I suppose I can’t re- 
fuse bie request, I will receive him io 
the boudoir, poor dear man !’’ 

John was accordingly instructed to 
shew the Count into the littleroom where 
Lady Lisle took her naps and received 
confidential friends, Thither she repaired 
reluctantly. The Oount was sianding, 
and was evidently in some agitation, 

“Miladi, I have to ask a great favor of 
you,” he began—" Your consent to pay- 
ing my addreoses.”’ 

It was jus! what Lady Lisle bad antici. 
pated and dreaded. She hastily inter- 
rupted him with: “My dear Count, be- 
fore letting you proceed further, I should 
inform you that my daughter Clara is—is 
receiving great attention from her cousin 
Sir Thomas Lethbridge.” 

“J bad perceived it~my congratula- 
tions to the young coupie--but it was not 
of Miss Clara that I wished to speak to 
you, She is a very charming young 
lady, bot her sister is, to my mind, more 
charming still. It is to Miss Janey that 
I venture to aspire.” 

“Janey!” exclaimed Lady Lisle, 
“Janey! Ob, dear me, Count, are you 
sure?” 

These were not the words which should 
have preceeded from the lips of a 
mother; but the excellent lady was not 
gifted with very quick wits, and had 
never been taken*so much by surprise 
before. 

“Very sure thet if I could win Miss 
Janey for my wife, I shouid be the happt- 
est of men.” 

“Oh! Count, yes, indeed, [ think you 
would—if ail men were as wise,”’ 

“Bat the question is, could she bring 
herself to take compassion on & man so 
oid, #0 worn, and of another race—an- 
other faith from herseif ?’’ 

“You must ask her yourself, indeed, 
Count.” 

“J bave your consent to do so?” 

“1¢ Janey reciprocates your feelings, I 
do not think leould withboid it,” said 
Lady Lisle, who had now quite recovered 
herself—“though, of course, when ore 
comes to think, there sare drawbacks—to 
lose Janey so entirely—and then—reil- 


gion. I have heard that liberal Italians 
have noneestall. I suppose you bave 
énough to support a wife in comfort?" 

A have e good estate in ltaly.” 

“And you sre a nics, wise, discrim!- 
nating man, whatever your opinions may 
be. I really think it must be ali the 
Pope’s fault if you are not so very relig- 
ious as you ought tobe. If Janey likes 
you, you shall have my fall consent to 
marry ber.” She stretohed out her hand 
and the Count put it to bis lips, 

The girls, meantime, sat together in 
silence. Olara bad told Janey about the 
morning’s ocourrence, and Janey had 
pleaded Tom's cause, and hoped that he 
would be forgiven, because she kuew 
that he loved Clara. 

Now all her sympathies were for the 
poor stranger, who bad come, no doubt, 
to plead a hopeless cause, Why was 
everybody at cross purposes sof And 
she could do nothing to help. She stole 
@ glance at Olara, but Clara’s face was in- 
scrutable, She was reading. 

Janey turned to her knitting, and noth- 
ing at ell was said, Presently, Ledy 
Lisle returned in such a state of agita- 
tion as startled both the girls into ex- 
claiming eagerly, “Ob, what is it?” for it 
was evident that the surprise was an 


agreeable one. 

“T do think that of all the wise, sensi 
ble, discerning men, the Count really is— 
Janey, my dear, he bas the cle verness to 
a ” 


ppreciate 

“Me!” eried Janey, and trembied; 
then— 

‘Ob, mamms! you would not joke 
about such a thing ?”’ she cried, 

“Joke, my dear! It ie no joke to him. 
He is standing there in a most pitiable 
state, afraid lest you should say ‘no,’ and 
you must go now, and put bim out of sus. 


“He was so honorable, be would say 
nothing until he had asked me, and I 
really couldn’t refuse my consent, al- 
though, of course, it is nota thing to do 
lightly, belonging, as ne does, to another 
nation, and holding another faith—if he 
has any at all—but, etill, if you like him, 
Janey—” 

‘Ob, mamma! I don’t know—it is all 
so sudden—and, perhaps, itis only be- 
cause be ie sorry for me. He is such a 
real hero, he might be capable even of 

” 


Janey turned all colors, atid then the ” 


tears came, 

Clara bad not spoken, She, too, had 
gone through e whirlwind of emotion in 
a few minutes, but the iast thought was 
that she was now feeling, for the first 
time, a few pangs of that mortification 
which had been Janey’s portion ali her 
lite, 

For the first time their positions were 
reversed, Janey bad never spoilt her 
pleasure with jealousy and reproaches. 
Sbould she now spoil Janey’s well-de- 
served bappiness? Clara came forward 
and performed the most heroic action of 
ber whole life. Se kissed Janey, smil- 
ing, and said: 

“[ wish you ail happiness, dear, for 1 
am sure you do love him, and what there 
is extraordinary in a man’s falling in 
love with so charming a gir! as you are, 
is what,I am sure, nobody is able to 
make out.”’ 

“And neither of us are a bit surprised,” 
continued Lady Lisle, taking her cue, 
and telling the biggest taisehood she had 
ever told in her {ife, but for which her 
conscience quite forgot to reproach her. 
Thus encouraged, Janey began to think 
it might be true after all, and went to 
meet ber lover. 

When she saw him she was almost 
sure, and her doubts were set at rest, so 
were those of the Count; but the exact 
process by which this happy result was 
attained, ft seems to us unnecessary to 
a * * * . . 


There never was so proud « Beigravian 
mother as Lady Lisle at the ond of that 
season, when a double wedding came off 
at Eaton Piace, for Clara made it up with 
Tom, as Janey bod boped. 

The good lady took her honors without 
parade, but with a modest sense of merit, 
She bad certainiy done weil for Sir 
George’s girls, and bad even married off 


Janey. LEI 
A RUSSIAN WEDDING. 


The bride and bridegroom in a Russian 
wedding have so many parts to play, that 
the wonder is they are abie to get through 
the complicated ceremonies of the Greek 
Church correctly. The formulas is not set 
forth in their prayer- books as the office of 
matrimony isin ours, and it is believed 
that no rebearssis are allowed. 
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Ia One case, says a correspondent, we 
were invited, with many others, to assist 
at a wedding, and certainly the scene was 
one altogether new to us, At the bour 
appotnted we met at the residence of the 
bride, who, in her own apartment, was 
being decorated in ber richest attire by 
her female friends and relatives, each 
having brought some emai! offering, and 
invoked with much earnestness the bies- 
sing and protection for ber of their own 
favorite saint. 

Whilst this was golcg on bere, similar 
prccsedings were taking place at the 
bridegroom's abode, he being assisted on 
this, his last day of bachelorhood, by bis 
particular triends, who all came to rejoice 
with him in bis good fortune. When all 
was ready for proceeding to the charob, 
the bride was enveloped in a large white 
vell by ber mother, who, ae well as ber 
sobs and tears permitted her, biewsed her 
darling obiid. 

Upon entering the ciarch, they were 
met by all their neighbors and friends, 
and at first sight it seemed a scené of con- 
fusion—kiesings and congratulations go- 
ing on among the younger and more 
beediews of the company, and prostra- 
tions and prayers before the images of 
the saints by the elder portion, Thbie at 
last was putan end to by the arrival of 
the priests, who, as they entered the 
church, presented a splendid and impos- 
ing picture. 

Their dresses of cloth of gold were richly 
embroidered; their long hair was parted 
in the middle, and fell down thetr shoul- 
ders in rich profusion, They approached 
the altar and received there the bappy 
couple, 

After a slight exordiam to them upon 
the duties they were about to undertake, 
a small carpet of velvet with gold em- 
broidery, presented vo the church by the 
bride, was brought forth, Upon this the 
pair kneli; lighted candies (previousiy 
blessed) were placed in their bands and 
the prayers were chanted by the priests 
in rich, deep voices—the people ail bow- 
ing and crossing themvelves incessantly; 
the rings were next blessed and ex- 
changed, the priests still chanting. 

Then came the sacramental cap—the 
priests, bride and groom alone partaking 
of it, which they did (three times each, 
To conclude the ceremony two crowns 


St. Nicholas. 

These were piously and with much ror · 
erence kissed by the young couple, and 
then handed over to the groom's men, 
who, during the remainder of the prayers, 
held them over the heads of bride and 
pridegroom, 

Tois was not difficult as long as the 
parties were kneeling or standing; but 
they were obliged to follow the happy 
couple round the church, they being led 
round by the priest, who hac bold of both 
of their bands, he all the time ohanting 
& prayer in a fine deep volos. Tne effect 
of this part of the ceremony was sone. 
what marred by the bridegroom's ex- 
treme height, his attendant being rather 
short, 60 that most of the time he was on 
tiptoe, which, of course, detracted from 
his graceful appearance, 

In this way they made the tour of the 
church three times, When they had fin- 
iabed, the senior priest again reminded 
them of their duties; and, as soon as the 
bride and bridegroom had kissed all the 
images end holy relics of the church, the 
congratulations and kissings of the en- 
tire party were renewed vigorously. 

On their return to their own home they 
were met at the door by their parents, 
who, with many preyersand blessings, 
cf sred them the bread and salt, which 
are significant of prosperity and happi- 


The young couple repeated!y kissed the 
hends and feet of their paren and 
thanked them for al! their love kind- 
ness. Wine was then drunk to the 
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7 
Scientific and Useful. 





Euzoraiorrr i Osvunos. — Bieotric 
motors for ringing church belie are 
among the most recent inventions. The 
motors are email, and suspended from 
the ring In the centie of the bell which 
formerly supported the clapper. A 
bammer is so arranged that it will strike 
the bell once during each revolution, and 
since the speed of the motor ean be ad- 
justed without difficulty, the bell can be 
sounded slower or faster as the case may 
be, The sound thus obtained is said to 
be particularly clear and regular, 

Atomisium Watt Parser —The uses 
of aluminium do not seem to have been 
exhausted yet. It is now coming into 
uee in the decoration of wali papers, 
many beautifal conceptions being shown 


colors, with or without the addition of 
gold, is spoken of as another special fea- 
tare of this new clase of papers. 
WRItEwase —A good durable white- 
wash is made foliows: Take balf a 
bushel of freshiy- burned lime, siake it 





and down the slope to the cellar of 
house, where it turns upward to 
kitchen sink, Where the bend of 
pipe in the well is higher than the sink, 
all one bas to do is to put a faucet on the 
end, and draw water at will, Tals prin- 
ciple of syphoning water on the farm 
ought to be more often alllized, 

ARTIFICIAL DUCK MATONING, —Tais is 
a great feature in the local native indus- 
tries of Formosa. This is how it is man- 
aged: A long, low shed is bulit, 
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Additions to Clubs can be made at any time 
during the year at same rate. 

It is not required that all members of a Club 
be at the same postofiice. 

Remit by Postoffice money order, Draft, 
Check or Registered Letter, 

ADVERTISING RATES FURNISHED ON AP- 
PLICATION, 

Address all letters to 
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ON MAKING PLANS. 


It is the easiest thing in the world to 
make plans, and the most difficult 
thing to keep them-—for some people. 
There are of course not a few who can 
regulate their lives by rule of thumb, 
deciding precisely what they are going 
to do from time to time, and doing it; 
but, for the generality of mankind, the 
imagination proposes and Providence 
disposes. 

Few of us indeed have the necessary 
solidity of character to keep to the 
most elementary plans—euch as that of 
getting up in the morning at exactly 
the time fixed over-night, Yet, in spite 
of the way in which we disappoint our- 
selves year after year, we go on in im- 
plicit faith in our power to carry out the 


arrangements we make. 
The making of plans is one of the 


_ earliest stages of mental activity, and 


the breaking of them is one of the 





It may be’merely what we shail do 
on the morrow, and we discuss it with 
due intensity and with imposing seri- 
ousness, even though it be no more 
romantic an act than the dressing of a 
doll or the building of a fort; but when 
the morrow comes we have either for- 
gotten our determination or we lightly 
set it aside to make way for something 
of far more immediate importance, 

Or it may be that we decide what we 
shall do when we come to be of such- 
and-such an age. We decide what we 
shall do when we go to school, when 
we leave school, We even fix upon our 
calling, and we fix upon it with renewed 
earnestness euch time we change our 
plans, which is often enough. 

We determine, according to our sex, 
to marry the curly-headed boy or the 
flaxen-haired girl who site in the next 
pew at church, though we do not even 
know hisor her name. We lay plans 
as to what we shall do with our next 
nickel; but, if it comes to us in half an 
hour’s time, we remodel our scheme 
altogether. In fact the plans of early 
children are no more than the sand- 
castles which are built up after each 
tide, only to be washed away by the 
next. It takes years of experience to 
make us understand ever so little the 
futility of our plans. A good half of 
us may never come to recognize our 
inconstancy. 

We shall perhaps be told thai these 
youthful plans must not be taken too 
seriously—that they are only specimens 
of childish exuberance and inconstancy. 
Yet they are, in their way, as serious 
as the plans we lay to-day. We are 
now only children of a maturer growth, 
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We laugh at the intensity of dur old 
romances and the fervor with which we 
conceived impossible plans; but, if we 
had that gift—which, in spite of the 
poes, we do not want some power to 


give us—of seeing ourselves as other. 


see us, we should have to acknowledge 
that we advance very little in wisdom 
with increasing years. 

Our folly changes as do the fashions, 
but it is folly none the less. What 
plans do we not now make that have 
no chance of fulfilment? Who of us 
is #0 wise that he or she does not daily 
map out the future with pleasant coun- 
tries that cannot be possessed? Have 
you yet lost the faculty of living in the 
future? If you have, you have lost a 
valuable possession. 

With the best intentions in the world, 
and the fullest opportunities, it is diffi- 
cult to map out a week, or even a day. 
There are, of course, those self-centred 
people who, basing their arrangements 
on nothing but their own convenience, 
manago to approximate to a line of life 
and movement mapped out by them- 
selves beforehand. 

There are the business men of whom 
it is said that you may set your watch 
by their movements--the men who 
enter and leave the office at a certain 
stroke of the clock, who retire to bed 
at a given moment, except in the most 
special circumstances, and rise to the 
minute, without any deviation except 
such as may be caused through illness. 
They, no doubt, could say off-hand 
what they would be true to their word 

From year to year their movements 
do not vary. Their annual holiday be- 
gins and ends on fixed days, and very 
possibly is spent yearly at the same 
place and in the same way. But these 
men are exceptions, and are better 
known to the novel-reader than to the 
student of real tife, And they are 


Man cannot become an automaton 
without losing a great deal of the spirit 
and brightness of life. Plans were 
never intended to be inexorable—at 
least human plans were.not, for the 
human being is by nature too short- 
sighted to see what is best for him in 
anything but the very near future. 

But between the man who is incar- 
nate fickleness and the man who is an 
intelligent machine there is a very great 
gap, and this gap is filled with every 
variety of plan-maker, There is, of 
course, somewhere on the outskirts, the 
man who prides himself on making no 
plans at all—the lounger who cannot 
even tax his energies to decide where 
he shall dine till a friend comes along 
and does his thinking for him. 

There are men who, from choice as 
well as compunction, drift through life 
quite aimlessly. If we speak of the 
difficulty of making and keeping plans, 
it is not with the intention of suggest- 
ing that plans are to be avoided. Nat- 
ure is perfectly planned, and the reason 
why we cannot imitate her is because 
of our limitations and—may it not also 
be ?—because the strings of our de- 
stinies are held by a single Plan-giver. 
Yet in commerce, and trade, and pro- 
fessions, as well as in pleasure-making, 
we are bound by the whole force of cir- 
cumstances to draw up plans and to 
abide by them as far as we are able. 

We come into collision with circum- 
stance frequently because we are not 
far-seeing; but we cannot therefore 
abandon purselves to circumstance and 
take no share in controlling our de- 
stinies. All that we can do is as far as 
possible to learn wisdom in arranging 
the serious plans of life, to study our 
limitations, to understand our weak- 
nesses, and to lay our plans in the 
highest and pleasantest paths open to 
our special characteristics. 


, 


The closing of an old and the open- 
ings of a new year are a time when 
everybody, however infirm of purpose, 
may be expected boldly to launch new 
plans with all the old hope. Far be it 
from us to dissuade any ofttimes-de- 
feated maker of programmes from once 
more adventuring with a new series of 
proposals for making life of fuller 
worth! 

This always remains to be said for 
the plan-maker—that, though no in- 
genious care can arrange the future 
and ensure the successes which we 
covet, the man who has turned over the 
possibilities in his mind, even while 
only idly dreaming, is far more likely 
to be ready to seize upon sudden 
chances, and to discern tlie true bear- 
ings of events, than one who plods 
along and never glances around ard afar 
and gives play to imagination. 

The most successful men are not the 
hand-to-mouth workers who take life 
as it comes, but those who see their 
goal ahead and go straight for it, yet 
are sufficiently alert to know when 
changes of circumstances make fresh 
aims imperative. The happy mean is 
plan-making without obstinacy. 

— — — 

ALTHOUGH most of us will never be 
eminent or distinguished in any way, 
we may be very sure that we shall do 
our best and fulfil the possibilities that 
lie within us much more through what 
we positively are and do than by any 
amount of not doing. It is in this 
region that each one must rise above 
wll the standards which are erected 
either by law or public opinion, and 
form another and a higher one of his 
own, which will be different from that 
ot any other person. 


MEN carry thelr ‘minds as for the 
most part they carry their watches, con- 
tent to be ignorant of the constitution 


and action and attentive only 
to the Secs tase rote of ogy. 


which the passions, life-indexes, are 
pointing. It is surprising to see how 
little self-knowledge a person, not 
watchfully observant of himself, may 
have gained in the whole course of an 
active or even inquisitive Ife. 


Upon examination, it is somewhat 
doubtful how far our boasted toleration 
of other men’s views would be found 
to extend. In regard to those things 
to which you are indifferent it is easy 
to be tolerant; but where great and 
vital interests are affected it is still 
difficult to accord perfect freedom of 
opinion. 


To extinguish anger utterly, were it 
even possible, would not be a benefit; 
but to limit, to watch it, to distinguish 
between the causes which produced it, 
and also to consider the effects which 
are to follow it, are really the best 
means of moderating it, and of making 
it, as far as may be, the minister of 
good and not of evil. 


Home-.tire should be the sweetest. 
Keep out all bickering and strife. The 
world is full of backbiting, and misun- 
derstanding, and envy ; fhe home should 
be a refuge. The man is to be pitied 
who, after a hard day’s sail amid the 
storms of business cares and fears, can- 
not drop anchor at eventide in the quiet 
harbor of a peaceful home. 


THERE are no compensations in life 
more htful and more soul-satisfy- 
ing than the compensations that come 
from service sacrifice for the wel- 
fare of our fellow-men. 


Tue only conclusive evidence of a 
man’s sincerity is that he gives himself 
for his princi 

He who finds company in himeeif 


and his pursuits cannot feel old, no 
matter what his years may be. 


December 11, 1897 
Correspondence. 


Cc. C. W.—Lala is usually a nickname or a 
pet name for Lucy, Louise and Louise. Lucy 
is the feminine of Lucius, which means, 
“light.” 


. W. W.—Your fingers may become stiffer 
with age, but at eighteen we do not suppose 
they can be too rigid to play tairly well with 
practice. 

H. H.—Calliope, in Greek mythology, is the 
muse of epic poetry, named from the sweet 
ness of her voice. She is represented as 
bearing a tablet and stilus, waiting to record 
heroic deeds. 


E. C.—The readiest way to find whether 
soap will injure the delicate skin of women 
or children is to test it with the tongue. Good 
soap in which the caustic alkali is neutralized 
by thorough combination with the fat, will 
not have a sharp taste, 


8. P. T.—No specific rules are laid down in 
etiquette concerning the mode of treating 
visitors who make your house their home tor 
the time being. Offer them the best you have 
in the way of food and rooms, and never ex- 
press a regret, or make an excuse, that you 
have nothing better to give them. Try to 
make them feel at home by rendering their 
stay as pleasant as possible. This constitutes 
true hospitality. 

Norris.—You should study several ele- 

school grammars and rhetorics 
earetally, not following any one of them im- 
plicity, but comparing them where they dif- 
ter, ana if you are fortunate enough to have 
some frank triend a little better educated 
than yourself, who wiil undertake to note 
and correct your fauits in speaking and 
writing, you will improve more quickly un- 
der suck tuition than by any amount of un- 
assisted study. 

W. K.~In choosing a trade or profession a 
young man should be governed by his na- 
tural aptitude for any particular thing. The 
time required for learning one depends upon 
the study and attention given it. To bea 
civil engineer requires a natural talent and a 
course of instruction in what pertains to the 
business. One wishing to be a physician 
should bave a leaning that way. He may 
study anatomy, chemistry, ete., under a phy- 
sicilan as a » and then take a 
course or two of lectures in a medical col- 
lege. ’ 

THESPIs.—According to an eminent au- 
thority, the first playbiil in the English lan- 
guage was dated 8th April, 1668, and was 
issued from Drury-Lane, London, It runs as 


and it thus:—The play 
at three o'clock exactly.” So that in the time 
of the merry monarch the performances 
must have been somewhat in the nature of a 
modern matinee. 


L. V. D.—1. Butter was but littie known to 
the ancients. It is said to have been first dis- 
covered by carrying milk in skin bottles on 
a camel, the butter being made by the jolt- 
ing. It is still made in many parts of South 
America by putting the cream into gourds, 
or skin bags, and slinging them across the 
back of a donkey, and then trotting the ani- 
mal around until the churning is completed. 
2. We are not prepared to state which is the 
most approved shape of churns, but will re- 
fer you for this information to some of your 
farmer friends. 


EK, M.—After giving the matter the most 
particular thought and attention we are com- 
pelled to state that to us the reason for your 
friend sending you a couple of matches 
wrapped in paper is unfathomable. Perhaps 
the sender, knowing that you were con- 
sidered matchiess in every way, determines 
in a Jealous moment te render such an opin- 
lon valueless; or,again, in some idle mo- 
ment, without malice aforethought, you bave 
related some story which, seeming obscure 
to your friend, he or she bas sent this little 
hint that more light on the subject is 
needed. 

R. D. F.—Iin the game of chess, a pawn is 
the only one of the forces which goes out of 
his direction to capture, and which has not 
the advantage of moving backwards; but it 
has one remarkable privilege by which, on 
some occasions, it kecomes invaluable—that 
is, whenever it reaches the extreme square of 
the file on which it travels it is invested with 
the title and assumes the power of any 
superior piece, except the king which the 
player chooses. From this circumstance it 
sometimes happens that one party, by man- 
aging his pawns skilfully, contrives to have 
two, and sometimes three, queens on the 
board at once, which, as you are douptless 
aware, is an irresistible combination of force. 


ELEMENTARY.— All the symptoms de- 
scribed are associated with dyspepsia. In 
every case of this kind the first thing the pa- 
tient should do isto abstain from whatever 
food may have tended to produce it, Upon 
all points of eating and drinking you must 
be governed by your own experience. Mat- 
ton, fowl, and game are the most digestible of 
all animal toods, but salt or fresh pork, dried 





plenty of exercise, keep your system in 
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A WOMAN'S PLEA. 


BY tL. Go. M. 





Ah, yes, indeed it's very true 

That | enjoy a walk with you, 

Bat should I like it, if I tried 

To walk life’s pathway by your side? 


I like to talk to you? Oh, yes, 

Just for an bour perhaps, or less, 

But should I like the whole day through 
To have to talk to—only you? 


It pleases me to see you? Well, 
lownm it does! But who can tell 
If I should care to see your face 
Daily—in one accustomed place ? 


Have patience with me! Do not smilie; 
Let me delay a little while— 

You see, it means my whole, whole life, 
It I consent to be—your—wife! 


Rex. 


BY K. ©, 














ing and turning on my bed in fever- 

ish excitement. I could not sleep; 
for under my pillow, just within reach ot 
my hand, was a letter—a letter of twenty 
lines, yet so fateful that because of it 
the whole current of my life was 
changed. 

In the morning I had been dull and 
apathetic, existing rather than living, 
tor I was the protege of a rich woman, 
who had adopted me trom a sense of 
duty only; and although surrounded 
with every luxury that money could pro- 
cure, and treated with as much respect 
as it I were a daughter of the house, I 
knew that I was not necessary to the 
comfort or bappiness of a single soul. 
Within certain limits I might come and 
go as I pleased, be industrious or idle, 
happy or miserable—no one noticed it, 
no one cared, for no one ‘oved me. But 
with the arrival of that letter a new life, 
so intense as to be almost painful, had 
begun. 

Through an opening in my window- 
eurtains the moonlight streamed across 
the room; and, although I knew every 
line of the letter by heart, I felt that I 
must creep to the foot of the bed and 
hold it in the taint light that I might read 
it through once more. 


‘“My dear sister,” it 


Poe ana the long night I lay toss- 


began—“‘eight 
years ago a letter reached you from St. 


Petersburg, bearing the news that your 
only brother Frank was dead; and atter 
so long believing yourself brotherless, 
the present words will no doubt cause 
you a strange thrill, as if they came to 
you from beyond the grave. Your 
brother is not dead; it is he who is writ- 
ing to you now. My period of exile has 
expired; the Czar has graciously given 
me permission to return home; and, by 
the time you receive this, I shall, I hope, 
be on my way to join you. I do not 
know yet by what ship I shall sail, nor 
at what time; so I cannot ask you to 
meet me at the landing place. I hope 
you will be a little glad to see me, 
“Your affectionate brother, 
“FRANK CHALMERS.” 


A little glad to see him! Had not my 
whole heart gone out to him at the first 
line? After living for years without 
kith or kin in the world, suddenly to be- 
come possessed of a brother—in such 
circumstances who would not be glad? 

I did not remember him very well, for 
I had been quite a child when he lett 
home ten years before; and when, two 
years later, the news of his death reached 
us, I was still too young to be much im- 
pressed by it. 

Yet, little as this brother had been to 
me, it was through him that, at my 
father’s death, Mrs. Curzon adopted me. 
Frank had been on intimate terms with 
her son Edgar; and when Edgar died, 
his last request to his mother had been 
that she should take care of me. 

And what had Frank been doing all 
the time I had been living so luxuri- 
ously? Working perhaps, in one of the 
mines of Siberia. It made me shiver to 
think of it. When I first read his letter 
— t had been directed to the old honse 
and was forwarded to me—lI cried to 
think that my father should have be- 
Meved him dead; but now I was glad 
that he had not known the truth. Could 
he have had any pleasure in his life—any 
rest even—if he had known that his only 
son was working in Siberia? And what 
would my life have been to me all those 
years? It seems to me now, that it I 
had known the truth, I mast have found 
my way to Russia, and throwing myself 
at the teet of the Czar, begyed tor my 
brother’s release. 

What would Frank think of me? I 
wondered. Would he be disappointed in 
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me? I slipped off the bed and drew 
aside the curtain, so that I might look at 
myself in the mirror by the light of the 
moon. 

Yes—the reflection was pretty enough 
—pink-and-white cheeks and a mass of 
tumbled tair hair, from under which a 
pair of large and serious gray eyes 
looked anxiously, But it did not com- 
tort me, for I knew that I could not meet 
him with my hair in such disorder, and 


that probably by to-morrow the flush of 


excitement would have given place to 
my usual pallor, Idrew the curtain and 
went back to bed, for I was tired of 
thinking; but not until the first faint 
stir of awakening did I sleep. 

Ot course I was late for break tast, and 
equally of course Mrs. Curzon was sar- 
castic about it and about my heavy eyes. 
She wanted to know it I was going to 
cultivate the esthetic style of beauty, in 
which case she wished to remind me that 
the fashion for lean and hungry-eyed 
damsels was already on the wane; and 
so on, in a tone that always took away 
the sense of gratitude that [ ought to 
have felt towards one who had done so 
much for me. 

“T have had a letter from my brotber,” 
I said at last. 

“Your brother?” she echoed, in as- 
tonishment. “I understood that he was 
dead,” 

“So did I,” I replied, smiling happily. 
“My father bad a letter from St, Peters- 
burg some years ago, to say that Frank 
was dead; but all the time he was in 
exile in Siberia. I had a letter trom 
him yesterday to say that he was coming 
home.” 

Mrs. Curzon was a handsome middle- 
aged woman, much envied for her 
wealth, much feared on account of her 
sarcastic tongue. She was always well- 
dressed, alweys calmly and supercili- 
ously indifferent, 

To my astonishment, as I looked at 
her, wishing to see how she would re- 
ceive my news, I saw such a change in 
her appearance that she looked almost 
like an old careworn woman. Then I 
remembered that Frank had been her 
son’s friend; and it occurred to mo, for 
the first time, that perhaps she had loved 
her son, I felt sorry ter her, and said 
impulsively: 

“Would you rather not see Frank, 
Mrs. Curzon?" 

“Don’t look so tragic, child!’ she said, 
with a cynical laugh. “Why should I 
not see your brother?” 

I could not explain my meaning to 
her. 

“T imagine he will be rather entertain- 
ing,” she went on lightly, yet with sup- 
pressed bitterness—-“‘at least he will be 
different trom the common herd of men. 
He must be that, after spending eight 
years in a Siberian mine, I did not 
think that he could have lived through 
it.” 

“My mother always said, too, that 
Frank was rather delftate,” I remarked. 

“You speak very glibly about this 
brother ot yours, Nona,” sald Mrs, Cur- 
zon. “I thought you had almost for- 
gotten that you ever had a brother.” 

“T have not thought much about him,” 
I answered, blushing guiltily. 

During the next few days I was very 
restless and excited, my mind being al- 
most exclusively occupied with thoughis 
ot Frank’s return; but I did my best to 
abstain trom speaking about it, tor I 
fancied the subject was distasteful to 
Mrs, Curzon, 

One morning, about a fortnight later, I 
had a telegram stating that my brother 
would arrive about noon, and 1 went 
very humbly and apologetically to ask 
Mrs, Curzon if I might drive to the rail- 
way station to meet bim. She gave 
her consent, but so coldly that I tancied 
she herself must have wanted the car- 
riage. However, by the time I reached 
the station the thought of Frank had 
made me forget everything else. 

I waited for the train in the most eager 
excitement, yet half dreading its arrival; 
and when it appeared, I experienced a 
sensation of breathlessness from the 
thought that in a few minutes my brother 
would be standing before me. Almost 
before it stopped, a car door opened, and 
he stepped upon the plattorm—a tall 
thin man in a gray suit. There could be 
no doubt about his identity, for the only 
other passenger who alighted was a 
farmer's wile. 

For a moment my constitutional shy- 
ness kept me still; then a great wave 
ot pity swept over me as I remembered 
that this was the exile’s home-coming. 
How passionately he must have longed 
for it through all those terrible years! 
How often he must have pictured the joy 
ot it! 

Those mental pictures could never now 


become realities, for the tather and 
mother who had loved him were dead, 
and the girl whom he had loved was 
married, All in a moment I realized 


that this home-coming must of necessity 
be very sad, and that my welcome eould 
be but a poor substitute for that he had 
hoped to receive. I wenttorward, trying 
to smile, but tears would torce them- 
selves to my eyes, help out my hand and 
said: 

“Iam very glad—~” 

But my lips trembled so that I could 
not proceed, 

“Why, what is the matter?” he asked 
in a cheerful voice. 

I felt ashamed of my want of self-con- 
control and blushed hotly. 

“I suppose you are Nona?” be said 
hesitatingly. “I had no idea you were 
grown-up. You don't remember me, I 
suppose? You were only a little child 
when we went away.” 

It must have seemed to him very senti- 
mental that I should be affected by his 
home-coming, when he had been only a 
half-torgotten memory to me for so 
many years; and I hardly expeoted him 
to greet me with much effusion, I do 
not know what I really expected, but I 
felt disappointed and snubbed, which 
enabled me to regain my self-control 
quickly. 

“T have a slight recollection of you,’’ 
I said; “but I don’t think I should have 
—" you. Have you any lug- 

?”’ 

‘ ee MOnly this portmanteau,” he replied, 
looking down atit with comical rueful- 
ness, “I have not yet had time to aceu- 
mulate many worldly goods,” 

“Will you carry that to the carriage, 
please?” I said to the porter who came 
forward. 

When we reached the top of the little 
flight of stairs that led down into the 
road, Frank stopped, and seemed to be 
inhaling deep draughts of the pure coun- 
try air while gazing around him in be- 
wilderment. 

As I looked at him, I was reminded of 
Mrs, Curzon’s words, when she said that 
he must be different from other men, He 
was different, though it would have pus- 
zled me to say in what respect. 

His dress was faultiess, his brown hair 


and short pointed beard were nothing | 


out of the common, and his bearing was 
that of a ‘tnt the vigo 


patient endurance? He was quite eine 
what I had expected to find him, yet I 
was not dissatisfied, 

Even when the porter had deposited 
the portmanteau in the carriage, and 
there was nothing more to walt for, 
Frank continued to stand tor several 
minutes in a dreamy sta.¢ of abstraction, 
until the impatient pawing of the horses 
attracted his attention, when he roused 
himself with a start,and ran quickly 
down the steps. 

“T beg your pardon !”’ he said, “I won- 
der how long I should have stood there? 
You don’t know vow strange it all seems, 
or how delightful! You must forgive me 
if I’m a bit eccentric; I'm like a school- 
boy home for the holidays !’’ 

“IT am glad you have come back, 
Frank,” I said shyly. 

“That is kind of you,’ he returned, 
“Who would have thought of your grow- 
ing up such a very imposing young 
lady ?”’ 

The tact of having grown up appeared 
rather to disconcert him, and yet he 
seemed amused at it. I felt flattered, 

“Mra, Curzon has been very kind to 
me,’ I said gravely. I wanted him to 
realize that tact,and express his grati- 
tnde to her in a becoming manner. 

“I am glad of that!” he responded 
heartily. “I suppose you have been 
having a good time of it here, then, and 
enjoying yourself?’’ 

“Mrs. Curzon has spent a good deal ot 
money upon me,” { continued. “I have 
had a governess and the bert masters tor 
music and languages. We must always 
be very grateful to her.” 

“And she is kind to you?” he asked, 
His eyes had been wandering over the 
landscape, but now he looked search- 
ingiy at me. 

“Surely what I have mentioned is 
very substantial kindness,” I replied, 

“You are quite right to remind me ot 
it,” he said. “I will not fail to express 
my gratitude to her tor takiny care of 
my sister, By-the-bye, lam afraid you 
will find me an odd kind ot brother, 
Nona. You mast teach me what a 
brother’s duties are.”’ 

“But I don’t know what they are,’ I 
replied, laughing softly. “You are the 
only brother I ever had.” 

I believe he did not hear what I had 
sald, fora fitot dreamy abstraction had 
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come over him, and he was gazing at the 
fields with an expression of deep sad. 
ness in his eyes, I thought iperhaps he 
might be thinking of our mother, who 
had been passionately tond of him. 

As the carriage rolled in at the lodge 
gates, he became strangely excited, and 
halt.rose trom his seat to look around, 
then sank back with a laugh, and the 
next minute was leaning torward with 
his hat off, his eyes sparkling with eager 
interest, 

I could not quite understand such be- 
havior, as he had met me without the 
least show of emotion; but I came to the 
conclusion that he had been very fond of 
Edgar Curzon, and had probably spent 
some time with him at Elmwood, 

“Nona,” he said hurriedly, “need T see 
Mrs, Curzon when we first arrive? Can 
you not by some means put off the meet- 
ing for an hour'or two?" 

“If she isfwaiting for us, I think she 
would be annoyed at that,” I said; 
“but very likely she will be in her own 
own room, and you will not see ber till 
dinner,” 

“Good!” he exclaimed, 

It proved to be as I had anticipated, 
Mrs, Curzon was in her own room, and 
luncheon had been laid for two only. 
She had evidently arranged that we 
should be undisturbed until dinner time, 

Frank seemed much relieved, and said 
it was very thoughtful of her. His mind 
seemed to dwell on hor a good deal; and, 
after luncheon, when we had strolled out 
into the grounds together, he asked me 
to describe her, 

“I fancied trom your interest in the 
place that you mast have been bere be- 
tore,” Laaid. I thought you might have 
been here with Edgar Curzon.” 

He hesitated for a minute, and then an- 
swered slowly— 

“I knew ot it from Edgar Curzon; and 
thus it seems quite familiar te me,” 

“And did he talk much about Mra, 
Curzon? Do you think he was fond of 
his mother?” 

“You,” he replied emphatically — 
“though, like most young men, he did 
not know it till after he had left her,’’ 

“Do you know, Frank,” I said, “ever 
since | heard trom you, I have felt sorry 
tor Mrs, Curzon,’ 

“Why? Did the news seom — 
her?” —— oe 


Ce ke ee era —— 


she cared for any one’s one sevens 


tection—she is so entirely self-absorbed, 


But I am sure she must have been tond 
of her sun; and she must feel envious of 
me because my brother has come back, 
while he is dead,” 

“What makes you think she was fond 
of her son?” he asked, ina low tone, a 
flush rising to his pale cheeks, 

“ Because—well, for one thing, ber only 
reason for adopting me was because he 
wished it, 

“And is that your only explanation? 
Does she talk of him?” 

“No, But I am sure she must have 
been fond of him, Just think, Frank— 
he was her only son—she could not help 
being fond of him, Do you remember 
how much our mother used to think of 
your” 

He smiled sadly, and was silent.fora« 
few minntes, I was disappointed be- 
cause he did not ask any questions about 
our mother, 

Tam afraid, Nona, you will think me 
very cold-hearted,” he said presently; 
“but I have sufferert terribly in the pew, 
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and J went as much as possibis to shat it 
out of my thoughte—all the past—even 
the happy partof it I want you totry 
never to refer to it. 

“You--I will try,” Ieaid tremulously. 
I again felt very sorry for bim, The 
past must indeed bave been dark if be 
wished to forget the bappy part in the 
hope of obliterating the memory of what 
was unheppy. 

I cannot think how I came to do such 
a think; bat we were sitting on « bench 
in « secluded corner of the pleasure 
grounds, where no one could possibly 
209 06, and I wanted him to know how 
sorry | was, and to feel that there was 
some one in the world who cared for him. 
I stood op, and with « laugh that was 
meant to be spologetic, stooped and 
kissed him, ’ 

He was evidently very much siartied 
for the color rushed into his cheeks; 
then be laughed too and cevght my 
hands, 

“Well, this ie delightful,” heoaid, “I 
had forgotien what it meart t have «s 
sister,” 

“Did you not think I would be giad to 
see you, Frank 7" I asked half reproach- 
fally. 

“I suppose I thought that, as we bad 
not met for #0 long, and I was so altered, 
I should be like « stranger to you, and 
we should have to make each other's ac 
qveintance all over again,” 

“But you forgot that I must have been 
thinking of you ever since I bad that 
letter, And—and I have been so 
aorry—— ee 

“What a dear tender hearted child it 
is!” he said, as be drew mé to him and 
kissed me gravely on the forehead, 

1 wae very anxious that Frank shouid 
make a favorable impression upon Mrs, 
Carsow; and, while dressiag for dinner, 


Oa entering the drawing room my 
set at rest on that point, for he 











‘ — ne forward, ho 

isto me and asked if it was our 

—————— “Ie she auything 

like her von? I have heard that he was 
” 


very 

He smiled, at if the idea greatiy 
amused him, from which I gathered 
that Edgar Ourzon had not been hand. 
some in any eyes but those of his 
mother, 

We wore atill looking at the portrait 
when Mra, Carzon entered the room, 

Frank started as be saw her, bis lips 
twitohed a littie and the lines in his face 
seemed to deepen, #0 that he suddenly 

older, 1t was not unusual 
for Mra, Carson to inspire a feeling of 
awein the minds of strangers, for there 
was something positively regal in her 
whol, bearing, and to-night she looked 
more stately and imposing than ever. 
Bat | had not expected my brother Frank 
to feel aby in the presence of any one, 
and it fasned across my mind that his 
present diffidence must be the result of 
bis long exile, 

Mre, Curso greeted him with ber 
usual conventional smile, and said that 
she was very pleased to weloome him to 
Eimwood, 1 forget Frank's repiy; but 
what surprised me was that he spoke 
with a decidedly foreign scoent, I had 
not noticed it when he spoke to me, Was 
it another phase of bis shyness? I 
wondered, 


He certainly was shy; there could be 
no doubt about itnow. It made me feel 


quite nervous to hear bow he hesitated 
when Mra, Oarson spoke to him, and to 
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After dinner Mra Carzm asked me to 
play and sing— probably to avoid tue ne- 
covsity for conversation. Frank turned 
over the music for me, and she sat at the 
other end of the room, regarding us, I 
fancied, with envious eyes. 

lem very fond of music, aud was sc- 
customed, when we were alone to play 
and sing to Mrs. Caizm for hours ata 
time. She liked me to pass from one 
thing to another, according to my own 
fancy; but I knew what suited ner taste, 
and hed learned a great wany old- 
fashioned songs and ballads that were 
quaint and pretty, though quite out of 
fashion. 

When | was once well started on theso, 
I forgot my disappointment about 
Fraak’s manner, and begen to enjoy 
myself thoroughly. I naturally chose 
the gayest and most ligh'-hearted songe, 
and sang them, as [ fancy the birds must 
sing, trom sheer joy of existence. I did 
not dream that anything was wrong un- 
til I suddenly felt Frank’s hand upon my 
shoulder, and looking up, saw that be 
was much 

“What is it?’ 1 asked anxlovely, “Are 
you not well, Frank?’ 

“Ob, yea!’ he said, forcing a smile. 
“Bat 1 am a’raid that Mre, Oaizon is not 
quite well, Had you not better go and 
seo?” 

Mrs, Carson bed left the room. 

“She will not like us to take any no 
per 1 said dubiousiy; ‘but I will go to 


i outside Mra, Oara m's room i met 
her maid and asked if I could be ad- 
mitted, The anewer was what I bad ex- 
pected, Her mistress had a bad headache 
and did not wish to see anyone; she was 
otherwise quite well, 

In the meantime Frank bad strolied 
outon tothe lawn. 1 saw bis dark figure 
moving up end down in front of the 
drawing-room windows; but he was on 
the look out for me, and came in directly 
1 entered the room. 

“It was nothing much, I suppose?” ne 
sald, 

“Ooly a headache,” 1 replied, “Bat 
she would not see me, I felt sure she 
would not.” 

“| think it must have been the sing- 
ing,” hesaid, ‘Did you not notice that 
some of those songs were such as a man 


realising the whole position 
ina moment, It was, of course, for that 
reason that she had chosen them for me 
to learn, “Now I am quite sure she 
loved bim !” I said, with conviction, 
“Yos—I think she did,” assented Frank 
quietly. 
‘She isa strange woman,” I remarked 
—‘too proud to let any one know that 
she enffers, Bat I am very sorry for 


her.’’, 

“1 feel rather restiess to n‘ght, Nona, 
If you will not think mé ungracious, ¢ 
will go for a long etroll and try to walk it 
off,”’ esid Frank, 

“Very well,” Iasid, “bat get back by 
eleven,” 

The next mornizg Mra. C srs .n break- 
fasted in her own room, and soon after- 
wards I was summoned there to speak to 
her, and learned to my astonishment, 
that she intended leaving at once for 
Har 

1 felt sure that thie hasty move was 
dae to the fact that Frank’s shyness 
bored her, and the knowledge huwili- 
ated me. 

“Mat there ie your ‘At bome,’ Mrs, 
Carson,” I suggested. ‘Have you for- 
gotten that?’ 

“I bad,” she said; “but it must be pat 
off. You bad better come to the morn- 
ing-room with me presently, and we will 
see about it.” 

She spoke in her usual way; bat I re- 
garded ber in a new light now, and she 
no longer appeared to me, in ber calm 
passionate superiority, above the reach 
of pity, but a woman capable of feeling 
joy or sorrow like other women, and like 
them, needed help and sympathy. 

The next hour was spent in writing po- 
lite untruths that were to be sent around 
the county, after whieh Mrs, Carson pre- 
pared for her journey; and when Frank 
came in to luncheon, | met him with the 
news that our hostess was gore. 

“Deserted her guns, bas she?” he ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

Frank's shyness disappeared, and in 
ite stead he exhibited the gayest of 
He told me during luncheon 


R 
‘Rex,’ and that he wished I would oall 
him “Rex” too—it sounded more fa. 


I knew that this was another effort to 












forget the old days, and did my best to 
carry out bis wieh; and though it was 
rather dificult at firet, it soom became 
quite natural to me to call bim by the 
new seme. 

What hsppy days those were that fol- 
lowed. What Jokes we bad together. 
How be would tesse me and teke me for 
long country walks that made me very 
tired, and brought a bealtby color to my 
checks. How delightfal it was to know 
that he thought well of me—that he even 
—— my taste in dress and my sing- 

og. 

I began to have « better opinion of my- 
self, and to discover that I bad s>me con- 
versational powers, and that I wascspabie 
of repartee In fact, all my nature ex- 
panded in the unaccustomed sunshine of 
affection, so that no one could any longer 
call me dull. 

In any case, I think I must have loved 
my brother for bis own sak:; but in the 
present circumstances | lavished my 
afiections upon bim unreservedly. He 
wase patient who mast be pursed back 
to mental health by the most. tender 
kindness, 

The memory of those lonely desolate 
years must be obliterated by the bappi- 
ness of the present, Bat, though | feit it 
my duty to take care of bim, I could still 
look up to bim as 6 hero; as love was 
strengthened by both pity and admira- 
tion, and grew very strong. 

“Rex, I have something to tell you,” I 
said one evening. We bed had an un- 
usually delightfal day, and since dinner 
I had been singing bis favorite songs to 
bim as he sat ia a window recess, 

“Whetieit?” be asked, rising at once 
and coming towards me, 

What I had meant to say suddenly be- 
camo difficalt of expression, 

“Come out for a walk and see bow the 
church looke in the muvoniighi,” I 


said. 

He went at once for our hats, aad also 
brought a dark wrap, which be threw 
over my shoulders, 

‘I don’t admire yoor taste, Rex!’ I 
ssid, “What an ugly thing you have 
chosen for me.” 

I might have brought a white one, bat 
1 had no wish to frighten any of the na- 
tives by letting them mistake you for a 
gost,” be replied, 


OT iil dla eo deg cet 1 wh EE tan 


We strolied down the steps of the ter- 
rac} and across the wide lawn, then for- 
getting all about the church, made our 
way oa seat under some trees by the 
side of ti e river, 

“Now,” sald Rex, ‘what is it you are 
going to tell me?” 

He had thrown himeelf upon the seat 
and was looking up at me with his hat 
pushed back and with laughter in his 
eyes, I thought he had forgotten that | 
had anything particular to say. Taking 
cff bis hat, I arrawged a stray look of his 
hair with an air of patronage, which I 
felt that I was entitied tc assume towards 
bim, and said encouragingly: 

“You begin to look quite young. I 
don’t mind telling you that when I first 
saw you, | thought you looked—weill, al- 
most middle-aged; bat now you are get- 
ting quite young.” 

For reply be put his arm around me 
and drew me down upon the seat beside 


him, 

For a few minutes I watched in silence 
the ripples fishing in the moonlight, 
How beautifai the whole scene was in 
the soft light, with its mysterious depths 
of shadow, ite vivid gleams of brightness, 
and with one long broad silver streak 
glittering across the river. 

“] will tell you now what I was going 
to say,” | began in a whisper, 

Rex drew a little closer and stooped to 
hear. 

“You have made me happy, Rex. Till 
you came! did not know what it was to 
be happy. I don’t think ! could go on 
living now without you, I should be so 
miserable. No—don’t stop me; you must 
hear itall., I know, of course, you have 
your way to make in the world, and you 
oanuot stay on here forever, But I want 
you to let me comeand live with you and 
keep house for you. Ob, don’t look so 
alarmed! I wil) not cost you enything; 
I can teach.” 

I wae trembling with excitement and 
half crying, for Rex bad grown suddenly 
grave, and seemed as if be would put me 
awey from bim, Bat I plecsd my arm 
around bis neck aad held bia fast. 1 
wanted to make bim promise to take me 
with him. 

“You are all I have in the world, Rex,” 
I said. 

* Child—Nona’’—the voice was not like 
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my brother's, it was so sternly impera 
tive—“I bave something to teli you, and 
I must not listen to you any more antil 
you bave heard it. Perhaps I ought to 
have told it you at first. I bope I have 
done no harm, Bat at least you must 
bear it now.” 

“What is i?” I asked in a subdued 
voice, for bis strange manner frightened 


me. 

“I wili write it down,” hesaid, “We 
must go back now.” 

I rose at once, and we walked half way 
back to the house ja silence. 

‘I am afraid | must seem a strange be 
ing to you!’ he excisimed suddenly. 
“You will understand all when you have 
reai my confession. Look at me, child! 
Are you prepared to be mercifai?’ he 
avked. 

“You,” I replied, forcing a smile. It 
seemed odd thai a may 80 strong should 
ask meicy at my hands, 

We entered the house by the drawing- 
room window and he opened the room 
door for me, evidentiy taking it for 
granted that I should leave him at 
once, 


‘ Good night,” | said. “When are you 
going to write to mei” 
“Atones, I will send the paper to you 


in au hour's time,’’ 

I was much excited by the events of 
the evening, and paced restiessiy up and 
down my room, looking every minute or 
two at my watch, and exclaiming impa- 
tiently at the slowness with whivh the 
time paszed, 

What couid he be going to tell me? 
That be bed done something wrong? If 
80, I could forgive him? That he was 
still in the power of the Rassian authori- 
ties? iturned pale at ibe thought, and 
then dismissed it as absurdly improbable, 
That he had bound bimeelf by some vow 
to return to Russian territory? If so, I 
would go with bim That he was 
married? The thought that there might 
be some one who was more to him than 
myself was very bittor, and I made haste 
to reason it away, telling myself that it 
would not have been sufficient to make 
bim #o grave. 

1 thought of a hundred things, but dis- 
missed them all; but still the hour was 
notup. lt seemed as long as four ordi- 

hours; and I said to myself that, 


pary 
of all in, was 
SS ine Ae eas. Pome 


At lest I heard a kncck at my door. A 
maid bad brought me the letter, 

I took it with a smile of satisfaction and 
opened it eagerly. Now I was to learr 
the secret. It is strange how our lives 
can be altered by a few words written 
on a sheet of paper. Whon I had finished 
reading that letter, 1 bad no brother, I 
had neither kith nor kin in the world, I 
stood alone once more, but with a new 
sense of desolation which was more 
bitter than anything I had ever felt be- 


fore, 
This was Rex's confession, 


Ten years ago two young men went to 
Rassia—Edgar Carzon and Frank Chal- 
mers, Both being in a foreign country, 
they became very friendly. After awhile 
both were suspecie, of participating in 
some political intrigue, and were ex.ied 
to Siberia—Frank Obalmers for a period 
of eight years, Edgar Oarzon for jife. 
This seemed the very irony of fate; for 
Frack was at that time in eich a delicate 
atate of health that to him even a year in 
Siberia meant certain death, while Edgar 
OCarzon had an iron constitution, and it 
was very prebable that with a short 
sentence, he would bave returned to en- 
joy his inheritance at home. 

The friends did what bad often been 
done before. After the melancholy pro- 
cession of exiles had started, and there 
was no looger any chancs of thoir being 
recogn's3d, they exchanged name,, cloth- 
ing and sentences, In six months’ time 
Frank—my brother Frank—died of cold 
and exhaustion, while Ejgar Carson 
lived through all the trials of those eight 
years; and it was he whom I had mat at 
the station on that July morning—he 
whom I had received and loved as my 
brother. I hed no brother. This man 
was only Edgar Carzon. 

I felt that 1 hed been cruelly deceived; 
and as I read the clear concise sentences, 
scalding tears forced themselves into my 
eyes and ran unheeded down my cheeks, 
The last too pages of the letter made 
hardly any impression upon my mind; 
I was so overcome with grief and anger 
at the thought that I had been deceived 
end wronged, that I had lost my brother, 
that I did not notice that he said he loved 
me, Loved me, indeed! Was the man- 
ner in which be had bebaved the way to 
show it? 

















The clock struck eleven. The house 
hold was still about, I knew, and he was 
probably in the drawing room. I would 
60° down to him, and would reproach bim 
for the shamefal wey in which he had 
treated me. 

As I went downstairs, | remembered 

that upesked, I had kissed bim, and 
my anger biezed up afresh. What right 
had he to let me kiss him. I found 
him, as 1 bad expected, in the drawing- 
room; and when I had entered the 
room with the acousing letter in my 
band, we stood for a minute facing each 
other, 
As lI looked at him then, it seemed to 
meé that I must here suspected the truth 
all along—that I could not have really 
mistaken him for my brother Frank, the 
pale delicate lad who had always been so 
listless and fretfai—and I was the more 
angry with myself for having given 
away my heart so readily, 

“Nona, you are going to be angry with 
me?” he said, coming to meet me with 
bands outstretched. 

“Bat I am angry!’ I exclaimed; and 
my voice trembied with passion. “What 
right had you to deceive me in that 
way?’ 

“None,” he answered humbly. “I ex- 
plained my reasons to you, Nona. The 
Rossian epies are wonderfully clever, 
On my release I was expected to write 
home to my sister, I had no wish to 
arouse their suspicions by neglecting to 
do #0,” 

“Bat afterwards, when you were safe 
in Bogland, surely there was no need to 
continue the deception ?’’ 

“I thought of my mother,” he said, 
“Daring ai! those years she had believed 
me to be dead. | wanted to break the 
truth to her gently.” 

The thought of bow Mrs. Carz»n would 
rejoice over the retorn of her son added 
to the intensity of my dissopolntment 
ad sense of wrong. 

“So I have been sacrificed to your 
mother?” I said bitterly. ‘That was 
kind of you.” 

“Bat how have you been sacrificed?” 
he asked. 

“Ob, of course I ought not to mind!’ { 
went on sarcastically. “I ought to be 
grateful to Mra, Carzon for spending so 
much money upon me, and not be con- 


gently. “I must confess that I did 
not think of the effect the revelation 
would have upon you, wh'ch was 
thoughtless of. mé. There is no great 
harm done, [ think, WIll you forgive 
me?" 

“No great harm done!" I repeated in- 
dignantly. “No great harm done when 
you have robbed me of my brother!” 

His face tarned pale and an expression 
of pain passed over it. 

“What are you saying, Nona?’ he 
asked sternly. ‘Did I not explain toyou 
that poor Frank’s end was not hastened 
a single day by the change of sentence— 
in fact, his life was probably lengthened 
by it, as his work was lighter than mine? 
Surely you are not so cruel as to wish 
the change bad not been made—to wish 
that I wae still working in that horrible 
place? Do you wish that?” he said, as I 
was silent. 

“No,” I answered with a shudder. 
“Bat you mast know it is very hard to 
think you have a brother and then find 
that you heven’t one.” 

Rex laughed; his expression was one 
of relief, 

“Ob, that’s it!” be said. “I had ex- 

something different.”” We had 
both of us remsined standing, and be 
now came and took my handa and forced 
me to look at him. “Remember you 
have not lost me, Nona,” he ssid, 

“You? You are not my brother! 
You are Edgar Carson!" I exclaimed 
scornfually. 

“How do you know that it is so desir- 
able to have « brother?” he asked, 

“Because I do know it!” I answered 
indignantly. “Let me go, Rex! 1 will 
not stay and listen to you! You speak 
as if I were making a foolish fuss about 
nothing! If you had ever lost any one 
you cared for, you would know better!’ 

“Poor littie girl,” he said. “This sad- 
den change of identity is rather trying; 
but 1 can’t honestly sey that I am sorry 
for what I bave done. You don’t know 
how sweet it was to me when I arrived 
here and read the sympathy in those dear 
brown eyes of yours. And ever since 
you have been twining yourself about 
my heart till all my bappiness is bound 
up in you, child that you are.” 

“] am not such a child that { will stay 
to be laughed at by you!” I exclaimed, 





freeing my band from his clasp and run- 
ning out of the room. 

What incensed me was that he made 
light of my sufferings, while no argu- 
ment could do away with the fact that 
my heart ached with the bitterness of my 
disappointment. 

If he had «ppeared sorry for whet he 
had done, and expressed ever so little 
sympathy for me, I could have forgiven 
bim; but his conduct appeared to me to 
be utterly heartless, 

On reaching my own room, I sat down 
and cried until I was quite worn ou’; 
then I crept into bed and went quietly to 
sleep. It astonished mein the morning 
to think thet in euch painful ciroum- 
stances I could have slept. But I suppose 
at nineteen sleeplessness due to trouble 
is rare, 

I had put Rex's letter under my pillow; 
and, as I was in no hurry to get up, lem 
ployed myself in reading it through 
again. Somehow it read differentiy in 
the morning light. 

“Before we set out,” he said, “I caused 
letters to be written to Frank's parents 
and to my mother announcing our 
deaths, It may bave been wrong; if so, 
I am wiiling to accept all the blame. We 
did it in kindness. Frank bad spoken 
of his little sister Nona; and I made my 
mother think it was my dying wish thet 
you should be taken care of.” 

There was something pathetic in the 
fact that, in the midst of their own dire 
distress, these two young men bad 
thought of their friends at home, and 
studied how best to spare their feelings. 
I could see now that through such 
thoughtfulness we bad ali been sparec a 
great deal of anxiety and misery, Could 
we have had the slightest happiness in 
our lives if we bad known what they 
were suffering ? 

When I reached the end of the letter, 
my cheeks began to burn most pain- 
fally. 


“I feel that it was not quite fair,”’ he 
wrote, “to win your warm little heart 
under false pretences, But, believe me, 
I would never bave let you kiss me, my 
darling, if I bad not felt eure that you 
would one day be my nearest and dearest, 
There—you must get ased to the new 
idea of me beforeI say any more! J am 
—— pre- 

’ 
pared to receive me as ber son, of 
us both, and of me as one who loves you 
devotedly. “KE paar Curzon.” 


Why had I missed bis meaning last 
night? What must bg have thought of 
me when I appeared before bim like a 
little fary? I feltso ashamed of myself 
that I dreaded mecting him again. | 
went over all the circumstances from the 
very beginning, and realized bow amused 
he must bave been at my readiness to 
bestow my affections upon: him; I hid 
my hot face as I remembered how, quite 
unasked, I had kissed bim, and asked 
bim to let me share bis home; and 1 made 
up my mind, in my shame and bamilia- 
tion, that I would never meet him agsin, 

I welcomed the idea of quitting the 
bome in which I have suffered so much 
distress, and, having determined on my 
course of action, 1 made haste to dress, 
#0 that I might at once begin to carry it 
out. The first news 1 heard when I cave 
downstairs was that Rex was gone. 

Well, it made no difference, | thought, 
I should simply be able to carry out my 
plans in a more leisurely mannar, I wrote 
at once to an office in London, stating 
my capabilities, and esking the people to 
get me e@ situation as governess; after 
which there was nothing more to be done 
but await t!.e result, 

The following day I had a letier from 
Rex, He was anxious that! should get 
used to thinking of him as Edgar Carzon, 
he said, and forget tbat I had ever looked 
vpon him as my brother, and therefore 
he would write to me every day. 

“He need not bave been anxious about 
that,” I thought rvefclly. It seemed 
impossible for me now to realizs that I 
had ever iooked upon him as my brother; 
and for that reason my conduct must ap 
pear to him most unmaidenly, Day after 
day I tormented myself about it, until I 
came to think that, in spite of bis profes. 
sions of affection, be must look upon me 
with contempt. 

Then the news came that mother and 
son were coming home togetber, amidat 
great rejoicings, for all the village went 
wild with excitement at the prospect «f 
welcoming them. 

It wae an exciting event that a man 
who had been regarded as dead for right 
years should be coming home alive and 
well to claim his own, I began to avoid 
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the public wayr; every one I met de- 
laged me with questions upon the sub- 
ject, and looked at me with curious eyes 
to see how the news affected me. Even 
in the house I was not quite free from an- 
noyance. The servants were much less 
respectful in their manner, and once I 
overheard two of the maids discussing 
my new position. 

“Of course she don't like it,” said one 
—it's easy to see that; and ‘tien’t to be 
supposed she would.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose we should look 
very cheerful if we bad had sach a come- 
down,” replied the other. “No doubt 
she thought she was going to get some- 
thing handsome.” 

How bard it was to be alone and de- 
fenseless in such a world, No wonder 
my heart grew beavier day by day. 

I had several letters from Mra, Curzon, 
giving me directions for the purchase of 
various artistic ornaments for Edgar's 
rooms, The lettere were in ber usual 
style, yet o note of exultation could easily 
be detected in them. 


“] daresay you understand,” she said, 
“why I left home so precipitately. The 
men whom you imagined to be your 
brother reminded me of Edgar io every 
tone and gesture.” 


“Whom you imagined to be your 
brother!” To me the words read like a 
taunt, as if she were trinmphing over 
mein my deteat, 

The eventful day arrived at last, and 
everything was in readiness for the re. 
ception of the wanderer, I had already 
accepted a situation as governess, and 
should have quitted the house before, 
bot that I fancied thatsuch a proceed. 
ing might lead to scandal in the neigh- 
borhood. 

I therefore donned an exquisitely em- 
broidered white gown, which Mrs, Oar- 
zon bad sent me to wear on the occasion, 
and went the round of the house and 
ground to see that all ber directions bad 
been faithfully carried out, 

“How proud she will be,” I thought, 
‘to hand the estate over to her son in 
such perfect order." 

After that I fl! restioss, and walked 
down the road to see what was going on 
there. 


At the lodge gate stood a huge triam- 


phal arch, to erect which 
working balf the night. 
where the cross roads met, and two or 
three women pressed forward to tell me 
that I ought to see the viilage, It had 
never been so gay; every house in it had 
put out a flag, and every gate was deco. 
rated witb flowers. 

A little lower down the road I passed 
the school bouse, where all the children 
were standing outside in rows, dressed 
in their Sundey cicthes, and each carry- 
ing @ little ose or a bunch of flowers. 
They knew me well, and gave an excited 
cheer as | appeared, 

Then a strange thing happened. All of 
a sudden I too caught tae infection. The 
hot blood rushed into my cheeks; my 
heart beat fast with excitement; | wanted 
to shoat with the rest for joy that Rex 
was coming home, 

People with smiling faces, were hurry- 
ing past in boliday attire, and | smiied 
and nodded at thom as! walked along. 
Then we heard the firing of agan trom 
the distant railway station; the church 
bells commenced ringing, and everyone 
shouted and ran towards the lodge gates, 
I ran too, for 1 could not meet Mra, Car. 
zon and her son in the public road, 

Presently, the sound of horses’ hoofs 
was heard, then the shrill cheering of the 
cbildren which was continued all along 
the road by the deeper voices of men ana 
women, until the air seemed fall of the 
tumult of rejoicing. 

I gasped for breath, and luoked around 
for some place in which to bide my quiv- 
ering lips from curious eyes, Should I 
let ali these staring people see me burst 
into tears at the sound of his voles? 
Never! I turned and ran Diindly away 
from the sound of the cheering, until 1 
reaebed an arbor in a distant part of the 
pleasure grounds, where the clanging of 
the church belis was the only sound that 
fell upon my ears. 

“No one will miss me,” I said bitteriy, 
and sat down and wept, 

Daring the next baif hour I succeeded 
in making myself intensely miserabie, 
and wishing that, instead of going to the 
situation | had secured, I could quietly 
dio, and leave ali the troubles of this mis- 
erable lite behind. It seemed to mea 
great bardship thet people could not die 
when they wished, 

I told myself that Rex had entirely for- 
goiten me, when | must have known 





perfectly well that ba could not possibly 
come in search of me while he was re- 
ceiving the congratulations of bie friends 
and the tenantry. 

After a time I beard his step coming F 
quickly up the path, and my heart be- a 
gan beating wildly tili it almost auf- — 
focated me. I withdrew into the darkest 
corner behind the door, hoping be would ; 
pase without seeing me. But he did not, 

“I bave found you at lest, you rar- 
away !" he exolaimed, with a ring of 
triumph in bis vcioe, os 

“I bad a Leadashe,"’ | said, coming * 
forward with as much dignity as I could : 
assume, “and I thought you would not t 
care to have too many people about " J 

“There were only three hundred or s0,"’ % 
he aald, looking down at me with laugh- : 
ing eyes, befors which mine drooped es 
shyly. “Is yours, Nona, the only tongue ay 
that will not bid me welcome?" e 

I raised my eyes to hie, and all the bit- — 
terness and anger and disappointment 
died out of my heart at once and for ever. 

“Rex I’ 

It was little more than an inarticulate > 
ory, but we understood each other, I was et, 
no longer alone in the world; my heart J 
had found ite bome, 

Of course It created a great sensation in a 
the neighborhood when it became know J 
that Edgar Carson was to marry his a 
mother’s protegee; and many mothers of * 
marriageable davgbters pitied him ex- “aa 
coed , for it was very plain, they J 
said, thet Mra, Carson bad bim com- * 

under her tham>, and be could a 
not help bimeelf in the matter, But every 
one at Elmwood was happy enough to By 
let them talk as they pleased, z 


At Home and Abroad. 4 








According to the strict creed of the 6pi- 
cure even the color of a dish ie a matter 
for consideration, For instance, during 
warm Weather a soup should be eitber 
white, pale amber, or of a delicate green 
the early leaves, After a white 
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Our Young Folks. 


THE WHITE MOLE. 


BY A. B, 








been born with a whiter tur than 

his brothers and sisters—a circum- 
stance, odd as it may seem, that procured 
him his parents’ dislike, 

This was hard, and many a mole’s tem- 
per (never very good at the best of times) 
would have been completely ruined by 
such a course of treatment, but Owley- 
skin had, happily,» humble opinion of 
himself; he was not in the least jealous, 
and though he keenly felt the unkind- 
ness of bis parents, be did not wonder at 
their avoiding such a hideous object as 
he believed himself to be, and was grate- 
tul for every mite of affection which was 

ranted 


4 . 

He wae lett at home in the nursery 
when the brothers were taken to see the 
father’s fortress, at some little distance, 
consisting of a circular hole with two 
galleries above it, constructed in such a 
clever way that it was more like a laby- 
rinth than anything else; and once the 
—— were inside they could never 

ve found their way out again ii they 
had not been guided, 

They raced up and down the !ong pas- 
sages in great delight, playing bide-and- 
seok, and learning the way down to the 
little stream which ran close by; but 
when they returned home, Owleyskin 
ran to meet them, and was so interested 
in hearing of all they had seen, that 
Sharpnose had actually the condescen- 
sion to remark, Perhaps some day when 
tather is out, and cannot be annoyed by 
sooing you, I might take you over there 
to see te; yoursell,” 

When the young moles began to learn 
how to procure food, it was great tun to 
watch them; tollowi their mother’s 
example, they rushed like a set of little 
maniacs at the ground, first digging their 
noses in, and then scooping out the earth 
with frantic haste by means of their long 
claws, sniffing and poking in all direc- 

jons, as it it were a matter ot lite or 
— 2—— should catch 


btn —— iy Magy 


( WLEYSKIN was a mole that had 


" kn ok 


hours at a time, it will die. 

In’s white coat did not prevent 
his being Just as skilful as his b 

if not more so, He was always willing 
to share his tood with his companions, 
and, above all, with his mother, who, 
however, still regarded him with dislike 
and contempt. 

Moles never take things easy, so the 
mother was not much surprised one 
nigbt when she heard her spouse scram- 
bling and rushing down the tunnel which 
led to \he nursery, but he shuffled hastily 
in, and giving his beautiful tur a shake, 
blurted out, "Come with me quick, or 
you'll be lost!” 

“Lost?” echoed every voloq, in differ. 
entkeys, “Why?” “What?” “Where 
is the danger?” 

“The floods! the floods!” cried old Mr, 
Mole, breathlessly, “My tortress is al- 
ready under water; quick, quick! lose 
not a moment,” And, turning rapidly, 
he hurried frantically out again, followed 
by his family. 

The news was tndeed true; a long con- 
tinuanre of wet weather had swollen the 
little brook, ithad now overflowed the 
adjacent flelds, and already submerged 
most of the dwellings of the moles who 
burrowed there; a broad sheet of water 
surrounded the isiand on which the ani- 
mals now stood, and separated them 
trom dry land. 

“Father, dear,” squeaked —* pit- 
eously, “what will become of us 

“We shall swim across in a time; 
cheer up, and come on,” he replied very 
sharply, and rushed boldly into the deep 
water. 

All the young ones followed their pa- 
rent’s lead, while the mother came last 
to help the atiagglers in the rear, but 
very soon it became apparent that none 
oft the young ones could swim half so 
well as Owleyskin, 

He cut through the water in a masterly 
style, and on reaching the shore he per- 
ceived thv¢ his mother had some diffi. 


pianged in again, and by 
his timely aid assisted her to land safely; 


gusted at his slighted child having dis- 
tanced his more beautiful brothers, and 
called to all, in a harsh voice, to come 






tee 


“to interfere, 
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and help him to dig a new passage and 
makea home in which he could hide 
Owleyskin, tor tear that any of the new 
neighbors might chance to see hie ugly 
son. 

The patient little mole worked as hard 
as he could at the abode which was to be 
his own prison, and when he saw his 
brothers cuddling up to their mother and 
fast asleep, again he felt that it wae weil 
nothing had happened to them, even 
though he had no one to care for him. 

Owleyskin had a great respect and ad- 
miration for his father, whom he looked 
upon a#a prince of moles, and when- 
ever he could do #0 without being per- 
ceived, he tollowed nis energetic parent 
at a safe distance, in order to observe all 
his motions, and to learn what he could 
by his example, 

One morning, after the usual three 
hours’ sleep, Mr. Mole arose, and was 
lumbering down a passage which led to- 
wards some water, that was common 
property among the community, when 
he met a stranger running in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The tunnels were of course too narrow 
to admit ot a pair of moles passing each 
other, but the rules of politeness always 
agreed that, in a case like this, the weak- 
er mole should retire to one of the side 
galleries, and allow his more powerful 
rival to proceed on his way; however, 
the stranger being about the same size 
as Owleyskin’s father, had evidently no 
intention of beating a retreat. 

The enemies glared at each other for a 
moment, and then rushed together with 
terrible force. Their formidable claws 
were put into requisition, and they 
fought turiously, but the passage was too 
narrow to allow of their exerting all 
their powers, and little by little Owley- 
skin’s father pushed his antagonist back- 
wards, until both of them were in the 
open air. 

Then, indeed, the combat began in real 
earnest; the little turies, animated with 
the deadliest hatred, bit, tore, and 
scratched each other like mad creatures. 
Sometimes one would ho.d on for a time 
like a bulldog, heediess ot the wounds 
inflicted by the dreadtul nails of his ad- 
versary,and then, when obliged to let 
go, would only return more eagerl~ to 

the battle. 


ig ewe in the meantime, watched 

—————— 

ib, but afraid 

he discerned an 

object moving atashort distance, and 

on bringing his eyes forward and strain- 

ing them to their fullest extent, he saw 

that a large adder was gliding stealthily 

towards the duelisis, who were far too 

much occupied with their furious com- 
bat to see their mutual enemy. 

Owleyskin’s mind was made up ina 
moment—he must separate them at all 
hazards; 0, scrambling out of the hole, 
he rushed to his father, and began to beg 
and entreat him to seek safety in flight, 
but it was not until Owleyskin had laid 
hold of him by one ot his hind legs and 
pulled until he nearly threw him down, 
thut tne enraged animal turned, and was 
just rushing in mad fury upon bis untor- 
tunate child, when he caught sight of the 
adder. 

With a squeal of rage and disappoint- 
ment, he tumbled, rather than ran, into 
his hole, followed by his son, who had, 
however, only just time to scramble into 
the tunnel before the adder reached it; 
but finding the other mole outside, the 
snake was evidently satisfied with mak- 
ing his repast upon it, as ‘be did not pur- 
sue the chase any farther. 

When Owleyskin overtook his tather, 
he tound him resting in his fortress, pant- 
ing from his late exertions, but burning 
with indignation at the idea of his enemy 
having escaped him, 

Owleyskin shrank away from his pa- 
rentin terror and disgust; but then his 
kind heart reproached him, and stealing 
up, he said, “Father, can I help to stop 
your neck bleeding?” 

“No; I don’t mind it,” answered Mr, 
Mole, savagely. “Go and get me some 
worms. I'm tired, but I can’t sleep till 
I’ve had some dinner.” 

And, as the despised animal shambled 
off obediently, his father muttered, “Iy 
the tellow were only & decent color, he 
wouldn’t be so bad a chap.” 

Sore days after this last occurrence, 
Sharpnose, Muncher and Groper entered 
the nursery in great dismay, and an- 
nounced that there was ne water, 7\ts 
seemed strange, but the .eason vas sim- 
ple enough—the pond which had sup- 
plied them for a long time, had been 
drained; and as water is absolutely nec- 
essary for moles, some plan for securing 
the element must be at once devised and 


executed. 
A council of war was held, and the 


meeting proved rather a stormy one; for 
everyone was in such a hurry to state 
his own opinions, that he was ready to 
scrape the nose of anyone who dared to 
put in his word. 

The younger members of the commu- 
nity, including our hero's three brothers, 
settled to go off on their own account, to 
find some stream or pool, and set up 
houses for themselves; whilst the elder 
moles, not wishing to change their quar- 
ters again, determinéd to dig a number 
ot wells, 

Owleyskin remained near bis parents; 
he bad no wish to try ft. -h scenes, and 
meet with new reproaches and insults 
from moles which bad never seen him 
betore. 

“Better stay with those who are accus- 
tomed to my trighttul figure,” he thought, 
sorrowfully,and after taking leave of 
his playtellows, he directed all his ener- 
gies to the work, which progressed rap- 
idly, for afier the neat little wells had 
been out, the moles had plenty 
of water for a long time to come. 

When the others had taken their de- 
parturve, and the father and mother could 
no longer compare Owleyskin with his 
more fortanate brothers, they did not 
treat him quite so harshly. 

However, he was not destined to see 
much more of his tather, who one night 
wandered torth, and an owl which had 
been quarrying the field, swooped down 
with noiseless wings on Mr. Mole and 
speedily put an end to his flerce and cruel 
existence, 

When Owleyskin heard of his father’s 
untimely end, his first thoughts were fcr 
his mother and her sorrow, and hasten- 
ing to her, he gave all his energies to the 
task of assuaging her grief if possible; 
and at first Mrs. Mole seemed soothed by 
his attentions, and gratetul tor the love 
which had never cooled towards her; but 
when the first bitterness of her bereave- 
ment had worn off, and the friends and 
neighbors who came to console her de- 
rided her son as usual, her worst teelings 
got the betier of her again, and she 
showed Owleyskin so plainly that she 
would prefer him to leave her, that, with 
an aching heart, he went to live in a 
lonely tortress he had constructed for 
himself. 

Not many days elapsed, however, be- 
fore a message reached him to the effect 
_— his mother was il] and wished to see 

On hurrying to her as fast an possible, 
he tound her in a pitiable state. She had 
eaten poisoned worms which had been 
set by the gamekeeper, and death was 
inevitable, 

In all her agoutes, and when deserted 
by her late companions, her mind re- 
verted to her despised son—he, at least, 
woukl not forsake her; and when Owley- 
skin arrived, he found his mother dying 
indeed, but prepared to welcome him 
with an affection which she had never 
shown to him when in health. 

Her lest moments were soothed by the 
attentions of her devoted offspring, and 
she died with his claws clasped affec- 
tionately in hers. 

When thus the last of his family had 
departed, poor Owleyskin thought his 
duty was done, and that now the best he 
could do would be to retire from the sight 
of those to whom he was so obnoxious, 
and seek a home where no one would be 
troubled by his color; but this was not to 
be his tate, 

One day an enthusiastic naturalist, ac- 
companied by his dog, happened to come 
across the white mole, and before he had 
time to burrow out of sight they had se- 
cured him, 

The naturalist’s delight exceeded all 
bounds; he almost screamed with rap- 
ture «+ he fondied his prize, exciaiming 
on his beauty and rarity, and then he 
carried Owleyskin off, to keep and pet as 
long as he lived, and after death to stuff 
him, and place him in a museum. Great 
was the astonishment among the com- 
munity of moles when they heard of 
their companion’s elevation, 

“A beauty! a prize!” they cried, one 
andall. “Who would have believed it? 
However, of course, if what great man 
said so, it must be true. 

So they called a ¢ and unani- 
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The World’s Events. 


Une pound of sheep's wool is capable of pro- 
ducing one yard of cloth. 


A doctor asserts that the growth of young 
ehildren takes place when they are asleep. 


No beer is allowed to leave the best German 
breweries until after it has been made three 
montba. 


Arkansas has a town named Credit, lowa 
one named What Cheer, and Florida one 
called Hurrah. 


A toboggan slide in St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
is three-quarters of a mile long. The descent 
is made in soventy-one seconds, 


The longest reign on record oceurs in the 
history of France—that of Louls XIV.—which 
lasted seventy-two years, from 1648 to 1/15. 


In Germany ail employers are obliged to 
insure their employes, even when the em- 
ployment is temporary and unpeid. 


All birds when perched on trees or bushes 
serve a8 Weathercocks, as they invariably ar- 
range themselves with their beads to the 
wind. 


Teapots are used in China only by the poor. 
Among the wealthy it is customary to put 
the tea leaves in each cup and pour water on 
them. 


It is noted that the women of the royal tam- 
ilies of Barone are, on the average, much 
stronger mentally and physically than the 
men. 


Artificial lege and arms were in juse in 
Egypt as early as B. Cc. 700. They were made 
by the priests, who were the pbysicians at 
that early time. 


Pneumatic boxing gloves are an improve- 
ment over the vid style, aa they can be made 
hard or soft by forcing air into their backs 
through a valve in the wrist. 


The little island of St. Helena is said to be 
the smallest diocese in the world. There isa 
Bishop, Dr. Thomas Welby, whose annuai 
salary amounts to only #00. There are also 
three clergymen. 


A young man began work in o Kansas City 
hardware store a few years ago who was sup- 
posed to be in the last stages of consumption. 
He now explains that his robust condition is 
due to the iron absorbed into his system in 
minute particles from handling the goods, 


It may not be generally known that when a 
person falls into the water a common felt bat 
may be made use of asa life-preserver, and 
by placing the hat upon the water brim down, 
with the arm round it pressing it slightly to 
the breast, it will bear a man up for hours, 


it ie said that in Fronee there is an inter- 
national band of bicycie thieves, who have 
warehouses for the storage and sale of ma- 
ehipés in all the large towns of Europe, A 
bicycle stolen in one country is sent to an- 
other, and the police are never able to re- 
cover it, 


In the sixteenth century the average length 
of a doctor's life was thirty-six years and five 
months, in the seventeenth century it was 
forty-five years and eight months, in the 
eighteenth century torty-nine years and eight 
months, and in the nineteenth \century, filty- 
six years ans seven montha. 


Pope Leo made eight hogsheads of wine 
this year from the vineyard be had set out in 
the Vatican gardens. A smal! part of the wine 
is reserved tor his own use, another portion is 
sentto churches to be used at mass, and the 
rest is sold. The Pope is proud of the profits 
of his agricultural enterprise, and intends to 
plant more vines in the Vatican and at Cas- 
tel Gandolfo. 


Some of the comic actors of Italy some- 
times amuse their patrons by exploiting the 
syllable “ob.” Out of a word thatis only a 
single vowel sound they can create surpris- 
ing effects by a trick of articulation, varying 
the key, volume, accent, length, emphasis, 
and accompanying manuer and facial ex- 
pression through the whole gamut of differ- 
ent meanings. 
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You need not go away 
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money, either. The plan 
is simple: the work 
ant and dignified. We ask 


little of you: we will pay 
liberally. 
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TO THE OTHER SIDE. 


And I sit and think when the sunset’s goid 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’r oar; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sa!!, 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 
I sball pass from sight with the boatman pale 
To the better shore of the spirit land, 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the weter, the peaceful river, 
The Angel of Death shall carry me. 





WITH THE SULTAN. 





- At what is known as the Bairam 

' feativities which occur generally some 
time in June, all classes from the rank 
of colonel upward in Turkey has the 
right to attend the Sultan’s reception 
in Constantinople. A lady, the wife of 
a foreign ambassadcr, writing of one of 
these events says: 

We found on crossing the garden that 
the Sultan had already arrived, and we 
had not seen what is the most beautiful 
sight of the Bairam reception earlier in 
the year, his riding into the palace on 
a white horse covered with jeweled 
trappings, surrounded by all his court 
officials, superby mounted. As the 
Sultan slays a ram directly he dis- 
mounts on this occasion, no infidel eye 
may witness the arrival. 

The ram, a buge animal of the An- 
gora breed, with snow-white fleece, lay 
dead as we passed at the foot of the 
steps by which the Sultan reaches his 
own aparments, On arriving at our 
gallery we found that we were so high 
above the floor, and the hall of audience 
so vast, that we could scarcely distin- 
guish the features of those below us, 

But for a few attendants hurrying 
about, the hall was empty, except that 
the throne, a large armchair and foot- 
stool in cloth of gold, already stood in 
its place at the upper end of the hall 
facing the grand entrancedoors. Over 
these doors was a smaller gallery, 
where the band was placed, which 
played beautifully un the ceremony 
— 

Our gallery, though not much more 
than half the length of the hall, was 
large enough for a good ball-room. The 
ladies were in front, looking over the 
balustrade, the gentlemen stood behind, 
and at the back, beneath the lofty win- 
dows, was a buffet, with gold plate 
laden with every delicacy. Gradually 
the hall began to fill. 

The crowd of magnificent uniforms 
was very great. They stood in ranks, 
one behind the other, forming three 
sides of a square, leaving the centre of 
the hall facing the throne free. The 
Imperial Household, headed by the 
Chief Eunuch, stood across the hall be- 
hind the throne in order of precedence, 
all in magnificent uniforms, and most 
of them with orders. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
more gorgeous scene. Every variety of 
uniform, sheiks from the desert in burn- 
ous and turban, priests, ulemahs, min- 
isters all alike blazing with orders. I 
asked Sadik Bey why there was so long 
a delay, as it was nearly eight 0’clock 
in the morning. He told me that the 
Sultan, tired with the early prayers, 
had gone to sleep. 

At length the band ceased, and the 
small, stately man appeared through a 
door near the throne, followed by Ou- 
man Ghazi oaly. The Sultan wore a 
plan military frock-coat, a fez, like all 
the rest of the brilliant throng, with a 
curved gold-hilted sword—no decoration 
of any sort. 

As he entered every one in the hall 
bowed to the very ground, and re- 
mained so till he had taken his seat. 
Osman Ghazi stood at the right of the 
Sultan’s throne, with a gold-embroi- 
dered scarf over his right arm, which 
was kissed by the less august metnbers 
of the assembly, who had no right to 

touch the Sultan. 


As soon as the Sultan was seated the 
court ulemah ‘stepped up on his left and 
uttered a low prayer, the whole assem- 
bly standing in the prayer attitude, 
with the hands raised and the palms 
turned toward the face, as if forming a 
book. 

Directly tie priest stepped back, the 
reception began at once in perfect 
silence; the Pashas passing upon the 
Sultan’s right, prostrating themeelves 
and kissing the svarf, and then backing 
away on his left in a crouching atti- 
tude; and saluting as they backed by 
touching the ground, their heart, and 
their forehead with the right hand. 

Those who were well. accustomed to 
court life executed this movement with 
perfect grace, but most of the provin- 
cial Pashas were exquisitely awkward, 
and, instead of pausing between each 
salutation, continued the movement 
incessantly, and long after they were 
hidden from the Sultan by thoee fol- 
lowing them. 

The Pashas who were personal friends 
of the Sultan were not allowed to fall 
at his feet; a very slight movement of 
the Imperial hand showed that they 
were only to bow low. At length all 
had passed by, and taken their places 
again in ranks round the ball. 

And now the silence was broken for 
the first time, the Grand Master of Cere- 
monies, stepping into the centre of the 
hall and announcing in a loud voice, 
“The Sheik-ul-Islam,’’ Immediately a 
tall, dignified old man, in a long white 
robe and turban, approached up the 
open space in the centre, and as he 
neared the throne the Sultan rose and 
bowed his head, while the Sheik-ul- 
Islam raised his hands in blessing and 
uttered a prayer, all the Pashas reas- 
suming the attitude of prayer. 

He then stood aside and the Sultan 
resumed his place, and all the other 
ulemahs present came forward up the 
centre and iaade their obeisance. Their 
dresses were most brilliant-—black, 
green, purple, and blue satin robes 
mixed with white—and many of them 
wore orders. 

As soon as the last ulemah had passed, 
the Sultan rose, without any sort of 
salutation to any one, and while all 
present bowed again to the very ground, 
passed out of the hall, with only Osman 
Ghazi in attendance. 

—— — ·— —— 

Tue Ear.—As without the ear the 
voice would be useless, so upon the way 
in which the ear is used many of the 
results of speech depend. Some per- 
sons really seem hardly able to listen at 
all. They probably deem it so easy a 
task that it is not worth their while to 
attempt it. Fond of talking, they dis- 
like to be interrupted, and only under 
the compulsion of politeness do they 
force themselves’ to be patient. But 
such patience is not listening; they 
scarcely hear, much, less consider, 
what is said, and eagerly embrace the 
first moment of silence to renew their 
own utterance. 


Grains of Gold. 


Vanity is the only intellettual enjoyment 
of many people. 


Pride is the first weed to grow in the buman 
heart, and the last to be eradicated. 


He who gets into war, the chase, or in love 
will not get out of it just when he pleases. 


It was not the magnitude of the Grecian 
army, por the martial skijl of Acbilles their 
leader, that conquered the eclty of Troy, but 
ten years’ perseverance. 


Mankind may be divided into three classes: 
those who do what is right from principle; 
those who act from appearances; and those 
who act from impulse. 


The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
for that were stupid and irrational; but he, 
whose noble soul its fear subdues, and bravely 
dares the danger Nature shrinks from. 


The man who thinks his wife, his baby, bis 
house, bis horse, his dog, and himself, seve- 
rally unequalled, is almost sure to be a good- 
humored person, though liabie to be tedious 
at times, 
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Femininities. 


W here pride begins love ceases. 


In the husband wisdom inthe wife gentie- 
ness. 


To learn a girl's character, mark how she 
takes a favor. 


Lay figures of wealthy customers are kept 
by some of the leading dressemakers. 


Expensive jewelry is polished only with 
rouge, and finished off with a plain chamols 
leat ber. 


A tiny scent satchel, witha little clip to 
fasten inside the bodice, ls one of the society 
woman's latest fancies. 


Hostess; “I suppose there is no use of aak- 
ing you to stay to dinner.” 
Caller: “Well, no, not in that way.” 


The Indians give each other very significant 
names. There was a woman at Fort Simp- 
son, whose name was “Thirty ix Tongues.” 


At Plougastel, a small town In France, all 
the weddings of the year are celebrated on 
one day. In February last thirty-four couples 
were married simultaneously. 


The rich are miserable because they have 
discovered that money cannot buy happi- 
ness, snd the poor are wretched because they 
have not money enough to make the experi- 
ment, 


It Has a Foreiga Sound.—Mra, White—Does 
your daughter speak French fluently now? 

Mra, Brown: Well, she speaks scmetimes 
fluently, aud it doesn't sound at all like Eng- 
lish, #0 perhaps it may be French. 


The Marquis of Ripon, the Baris of Chi- 
chester, Morley, Clarendon and Cowper, and 
Lords Austhill and Walsingham are said to 
bave, tarough female lines, the blood of 
Cromwell in their veins. 


“1 wonder,” said the Sweet Young Thing, 
“why a man is always #o frightened when he 
proposes ?"’ 

“That,” said the Chronic Bachelor, “is bis 
guardian angel trying to hold him back,” 


While many specialista sdvocate gentie 
brushing only, numbers of ladies have their 
eyebrows clipped and singed, A quite barm- 
less eyebrow darkener that Is extensively 
used is simply Chinese ink evenly mixed 
with rose water. 

Mra. Dunieign: “it is very singular that 
your mother always bappens to call on me 
when I am out.” 

Little Flossie Dimpleton: "Oh, we can see 
from our front window whenever you go 
away.” 

Teller: “Grimshaw is the only man ot my 


acquaintance who ipvariably wins in an are 
gument with a woman.” 





Masculinities. 


Ii you want to be popular, don’t think out 
loud. 


The diMeculty with the ready tongue is that 
it is seldom ready to stop. 


The man who nurses his wrongs carefully 
finds that they grow rapidly. 


Weatartin lite with a great stock of wis- 
dom, but it grows less the further we go. 


You can make lots of headway sometimes 
by admitting that you are wrong when you 
are not. 


Your personal affairs are of very little con: 
cera to the world, unless you have been doing 
sothething that you oughtn’t to, 


Love is an hallucination which makes 
otherwise sane men belleve that they can set 
up housekeeping on 4 gas-etove and a canary 
bird. 


She: “Are you sure you will like married 
life as well as you do your club?” He: “Ob 
Yea! S&be: “And are you #0 awtully fond of 
your club?” He: “Not very.” 


Perkins: Has Slopay ever paid you that #10 
he borrowed last year? Dobson: No, I guess 
he has forgotten all about it; be is just as ao- 
cial and friendly as he ever was, 


When Rogers the poet, who was notorious 
for his ugliness, informed Sydney Smith that 
he wished to be painted In a devotional atti 
tude the humorist promptly suggest that be 
bury his face in his hat. 


Despite his worries, Sultan Abdul Hamid's 
balr never grows white, To prevent that itis 
dyed, and the dyeing is repeated as often ax 
is needtul, for, according to Turkish Court 
etiquette, the Sultan's hair most always be 
black, 


The Archdeacon of Westmoreland in Kog- 
land boasts that In his boyhood he was 
taught to work with bis hands, and for many 
a year he knitted stockings for all the family, 
He also learned to sew, and mastered the in- 
tricacies of hemming, seaming, backatitch- 
ing, gussets, and 40 on. 


The shortest epiatie ever written consisted 
of one letter, and thata very smalione, A 
French poet wrote Piron, the comic drama- 
tiet, two words, “Ho rua,” meaning, “lam 
going into the country.” Piron, aot to be 
outdone in brevity, answered by the single 
letter “1, which means in Latin, "Go." It 
seeme impossible tooarry brevity any further 
than this, 


studied the gravest nie ot 
while be held his book in wie hens, 


he : .- fs 
Ne * Page « 


tyne 





Askins: “How, in the name of wonder, does by me," says M. » “reading Mato 
he do it?” with great attention, considering the age 

Teller: “Ob! be states his side of the case .ruptions which be met from the —— — 
and walks off.” frequently biowing bis littie boy's whistie,” 
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14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 





In Paris ali the new winter tissues, 
though thick and heavy, are extremely 
soft, and wouderfully adapted to the 
joose skirte, which fali so naturally and 
gracefally around the figure without be. 
ing stiffened by under bands of steel or 
horsehair, or even by unbending under- 
flounces, 

The cat of fashionable skirts is, in fact, 
but little modified, the widths are sioped 
so as to form wide undulations at the 

foot, while the material is stretched plein 

over the hips, or st least gathered #0 
slightly as not to form any thickness 
about the waist. 

Asis always the casc when skirte are 
made to fall loose, and not stiffened out, 
they are made long enough to rest on the 
ground a little at the back, and with 
dressy toilets they are even trained a lit- 

with soft silk or 


5 
4 
5 
i 
: 


the Honing. 
Ase role, woollen dresses are made 
with without any trimming, 


blouse of the same material, with 
revers of white and orange checked vel- 
vet, 


forming @ diamond pettern. The collar 
wae of white satin, frilled with Valen- 
olen nes lace. 

Another dress is of still greater simpli 
city, It ie of the new thick end soft 


; 
: 
E 
F 


atitohed-down pleats. The bodice is con. 
fined round the waist by a deep Rassian 
belt of gray leather, stadded with raches, 
and mounted with silver, 

The collar ie Of ruby silk, frilled witb 
lace, The tight sleeves have epaniettes 
formed of a double drapery of the ma- 
terial, and are fiolshed at the wrists 
with roby satin and lace, Tne striped 
pleats, coming about one third down the 
skirt, expand into soft folds, 

Hate rival dresses in simplicity. A 
great many ladies wear the plain felt, in 
shape like a gentioman’s round hat, with 
no trimming bute otiip of braid or rib- 
bon round the brim, Some, however, 
add toitan eegle ora heron’s wing, or 
an aigretie, 

The fashionable lady's shos outfit for 
the season inclades at least two or three 
paira of boots, one of dull calf or colt, 
and one or two of dull kid faced with 
patent leather, two pairs of laced shoes, 
one of kid, and one of patent leather, and 
three or four paire of low patent leather 
aboes for the afternoon and evening 
would be sufficient. 

Those fond of dainty chaussures add 
two pairs of morooco slippers, lined with 
flannel, and half a dozen pairs of even- 
ing satin shoes, either black, or matched 
fa color to the dress, As to white satin 
ohoes for bali-dress, it ie best to buy them 
quite freah each time required, 

Asa rule, all shoo and boote are made 
with slightly rounded toes. Everyday 
walking boots have the low heel, but for 
more elegant chaussures the semi bigh 
heel is perferred, Bootes are faced ail 
round ali in one piece, and areof medium 
height. 

The glazed kid boot stitched with white 
ia now quite out of fashion, for not only 
are white stitobings quite out of date, but 
glenod kid itself ie now rarely employed 
except for girls’ and children's boots, 
Dall kid boots faced with patent leather, 
or the high patent leather shoes, are the 
most fashionable for afternoon and visit- 


ing drese, 
Black still reigns supreme in fashion- 
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able hose. The dsintiest of stockings are 
of black silk or Irish thread, with em- 
broidered clocks, For the evening the 
most elegent are of open work sik, For 
ball toilets white siik hose is generally 
preferred, but in some instances the silk 
stocking is matched in color to the ball- 
dress, or to the accessories of the toilet. 

In evening toilets recentiy seen the 
materials were silk crepon, etamine, and 
plain or fancy gatzes, Paie rose color, 
sulphur and pinkish meuve seem to be 
the favorite tints, but black and white is 
still a much approved of combination. 

There is a new tissue calied sepbyrine, 
which shows # black lace pattern over 
white silk gauze, and is extremely effec- 
tive. It will meke up besatifally in the 
loose tunic style, which is likely to be in 
great vogue this winter. 

When entirely white, the dress is often 
trimmed with black lsce. Thus one 
lately shown was véry stylish dress of 
white siik gatzs over white glace silk. 
Floral patterns of Chantilly lace are 
worked in epplique over the skirt, and « 
Ohantiily lace scarf is draped round the 
waist. Bows of lemon colored ribbon 
form epsulettes, and loop up the skirt on 
the left side, 

Also a pretty evening dress fora young 
lady is of rose colored silk etemine over 
silk to fateh, A round yoke of white 
talle is trimmed with crossings of narrow 
bisok velvet, and edged round with « 
border of white iace. Draped belt and 
collar of rove colored eatin. 

Every year sees a vast improvement in 
velveteens; the depth of pile, finish of 
surface, delicacy and mellowness of 
coloring, all show # great advance this 
season on the production of previous 


There are at least a cczm different 
shades of green amongst the patterns 
seen; lovely fawne and browns, graye 
and orimsons, and the most delicate 
sbades of biue and pink; ths shades of 
colors are 60 numercus that they match 
any tint anyone cin possibly desire to 
combine with them. 

Nothing is bandsomer for dinner and 
reception-dreases thac, velveteen; it is 
aleo most useful for waiking-dresses. and 
the softness of its texture renders it par- 
tioularly suitable for the Russian blouses 
and pouched bdodices so fashionable this 


season. Bhs 
For ebtidrea’s evening-d-esses it 1s in- 
valuable, as they are accustomed to wear 


warm dresses during the winter, and 
many a fatal cold is caught from wearing 
@ thin frock ata winter evening party. 
A very light shade of velveteen trimmed 
with lace makes as charming an e¢ven- 
ing dress as can ba desired, whilst for iit 
tle boys nothing is 80 smart as velveteen 
in bleck or dark brown and fawn. 

One of the new fur bodices is of mink, 
fastened down the front under secalloped 
frili of brown velveteen; the sleeves are 
of velveteen, which to make them warm 
for winter outdoor wear should be inter- 
lined with domette. Toque of brown 
velveteen, trimmed with twoshaded tips, 
and a gold and enamei buckle, 

A charming dinner-drees ie in pale 
grayish blue velveteen. The skirt is 
bordeved with a vandyke trimming of 
slik and iridescent bead embroidery; the 
tight fitting bodice is embroidered all 
over from under the arme to the waist; 
the upper part is com posed of puifings of 
white obiffon over « silk lining; the 
drapery on the bodice is of the velveteen 
arrenged in soft folds; the collar is of the 
velveteen embroidered; transparent puck- 
ered sleeves of white chiffon with drapery 
of veiveteen at the top. 

An afternoon.dress is of almond color; 
the skirt, which falls io graceful foide at 
the back, is trimmed on the aips with 
bande of sil&, edged with gold and brown 
braid; the full boalce is gathered between 
the walst avd the bust, the velveteen be- 
ing set out ir puffs separated by a band 
of slik edged with gold and brown braid; 
the waistband and border to the equare 
opening of the bodice is of the same, 
the opening is Giled in with a chemisette 
of pale green slik, arranged ia paffs 
whict are dividec by bands of narrow 
tlnnel trimming; the tight-Atting sleeves 
have puffs at the top, and the eibow 
edged with slik bands, like those on thé 
bodice, bat of narrower width, 


Odds and Ends. 


USEFUL HINTS ON A VARIETY OF sUR. 
JROTR. 

Suggestions on Home Narsing.—In 
giving medicines | A marked measure 
giass should be used when possible, 2 
The medicine must be given regularly. 
8, Measure carefully and correctly. 4 


Pour out on the side fartest trom the 
label. 5 Wash the glass or spoon alter 
@ach dose, 6 Keep applications for ex 
ternal use only in bice fated bottles, and 
in a diferent place from those medicines 
to be taken internally, for fear of mis- 
takes, 7. Always read the label before 
pouripg out, 

Cod liver oll is best given early in the 
day and after food; it may cause diarrt «', 
especially in hot weather; if so, « differ- 
ent preparation may be tired. 

lron should be taken after meals, and 
it often gives rise to constipation, so watch 
should be kept and an sperient given 
when necessary. Should indigestion be 
set op by iron, « different preparation 
may be tried. 

To Give Oustor Oil.—This may either 
be given in strong coffse or warm miik; 
the latter meibod is the better way for 
young children. Another way is to give 
it in boiling water, which breaks up the 
fat globules and renders it lese greasy; or 
the castor oll may be given in soda 
water. 

Soothing powders should not be giren 
to babies unless ordered by a doctor, 
they often contain opiates, and may do 
grave barm. 

Effervescing medicines should be 
brought to the patient in separate giasses 
aud mized when (the patient is ready to 
drink, 

Powders may be mixed with jam, 
sugar, Or glycerine, o: put to the back of 
the tongue, and a drink of water given to 
carry it down. 

In seariet fever, the most infectious 
time is when the person is convalescent, 
and the skin ie peeling; it is a good plan 
to rub the patient with some disinfectant 
ointment or oil to prevent the particies of 
skip from fiying about, Fianael ought 
to be worn next the skin, especially over 
the region of the kidneys, so as to avoid 
any chance of a chili, which is a serious 
matter, afier even a slight case of scarlet 
fever, 

Barley Water.—Two ousces of pearl 
barley, cover with one pint of water and 
boll quickly to wash the barley; then 
throw away the first water, add fresh 
water, boil and throw away, then add a 
pintand a half of fresh cold water and 
let it boil gently for balf an hour, Le, till 


a0 Haver with lemon, vin, or rungs 


Restorative Scup,—Another nice food 
for invalids is one pound of veal, one 
pound of gray beef, one pound of mutton, 
half a large fowl, and one quart of water; 
allow it to simmer siowly for six hours, 
then strain and serve, Give one teaspoon- 
fal of the jelly thus made evory heif 
hour, or so often as necessary. 

Raw Meat Jaice,—Scrape one ounce of 
raw meat intos pulp and cover it with 
cold water (about balf an ounce would 
be suffivient) and leave it to stand for 
two hours, stirring it aboct every ten 
minuter; then squeezes the jaice through 
musiin, and give itto the patient. It iv 
almoat tasteless. 

To Maxe Gruol —To one tablespoonfal 
of oatmeal or prepared grcates, allow one 
pint of water and a small piece of butter. 
Mia ibe catmeal with a littic cold water, 
add the rest of the water with the butter 
when boiling. Stir well to prevent lamps. 
The prepared groats require ten min- 
utes’ boiling, the oatmeal requires twenty 
minates’ boiling. If the milk is used in- 
stead of water the piece of butter is not 
required. 

Children when ill require special care, 
as their diseases develop very rapidly 
and much depends on their being care- 
tally watched. Many diseases in chil- 
dren are due to mistakes in feeding them, 
especially ia this the case in children un- 
der two yeareof age. To understand the 
principle of artificial feeding of children 
is therefore of great importance, 

Humen mi!x je the natural and best 
food; it contatns everything that ie neces- 
sary for the formation and nourishment 
of n ebild during the firet few months of 
life; it Ought therefore to be made the 
type food of ail artificial feeding of in- 
fania, Firet as to quantity, one pint of 
milk in the twenty four hours during the 
first few weeks of life, increasing in 
qvan'ity as the chlida grows older, 

Reguiatity in feeding as to time and 
quantity is essential, Cow’s milk diluted 
with water one tothree and three grains 
of soda bicarb, added is a good substitute; 
or the cow's milk diluted with lime or 
barley water in the same proportions, 
and ertificial human milk are useful to 
try where the cbhiid has to be b-ought up 
by hand. 
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To make Artificial Haman Milk —Heat 
half a pint of skimmed milk to about 
ninety seven degrees, ie, jast warm, 
and wel! siir into the warmed millik, three 
grains of extract :f rennet. When it is 
set, break the curd quite small, and let it 
stand ten or fifteen minutes, when the 
curd will sink; then piace the whey in « 
saucepan, and boil quickly. 

In the whey dissolve a heaped up tes- 
spoonfal of sugarin milk. When quite 
cold add sufficient new milk to make one 
pint, and two teaspoortuls of cream, well 
stirring the whole together. If the milk 
is too rich use rather « larger proportion 
of whey. 

Peptonized milk is an excellent pre- 
paration of partly digested food, only it 
must not be continued too long, as the 
digestive powers of the infant may be- 
come weakened from want of use, Mix 
three quarters of a pint of fresh miik 
with a quarter of a pint of water, warm 
to about forty degrees, add two level tes- 
spoonfais of some liquor pancreaticus 
aod helf a level teaspoonfal of soda 
biearb., stir in qaickly and allow it to 
stand for twenty minutes, it is then ready 
for use; Sut if the peptonized process is 
to be stopped, the milk mast be boiled. 

Egg Jelly.- Halfan ounce of gelatine 
soaked in helf a pint of cold water, add 
rind and juice of two lemons, then some 
sugar to sweeten, and half s pint of boil- 
ing water. When cold strain on to three 
eggs weil beaten, then strain into a 
mould, 

No starchy food should form the chief 
element of diet during the firet year of 
life as it tends to make the child rickety. 
Osre must be taken that the feeding- 
bottle is Kept absolutely clean. The boat- 
shaped bottle is the best. 

Do not allow children to get into the 
babit of having so called ‘‘comforters’’ to 
suck, Wash out the mouth of infants 
with warm water after feeding, it keeps 
the gums healthy and renders teething 
easier for the baby; and a soft tooth-brusb 
should be used for children as early as 
possible. Four teaspoonfals of glycerine 


Oranges, limes, and cream are also good 
to be taken when possible, aud the food 
should contain as much of the fatty ele- 
ment as possible. 

Chickeu Jelly for Invalida—Cat a 
chicken (a hen is better) as for a fricas- 
see, Patit intoa double boiler with an 
even teaspoonful of celery-seed; cover 
closely, and let it cook for five hours, 
Strain i through an ordinary strainer, 
and leave it to stiffen. Remove all the 
fat, melt the jelly, and salt to taste, and 
atrain it through two thickness of cheese- 
cloth, The quantity will be about half a 
pint. An excel'‘ent broth is made by 
adding three tablespoonfals of boiling 
water to one of the jelly. 

Pressed Beef.—The thin end of the fank 
ia best for pressing beef. Take out the 
bone and remove any skin there may be. 
Then for four pounds of beef take one 
pound of salt, an ounce and a half of bay- 
salt, the same of saltpetre, three quarters 
of a pound of brown sugar, balf a tea 
spoonful of black pepper, a pinch of 
powdered cloves, haif a teaspoonfal of 
ground mace, half a saltspoonfal of 
ground nutmeg, half a dozen bay-leaves, 
and some sprigs of fresh thyme. 

Kab the meat well with this mixture 


ing itevery day. Beforeocoking it, rinse 
it well, and put some fresh vegetables 
into the water in which you boil it, It 
should be brought gentiy to boiling- 
point, and should then simmer gently 
for three hours. When done, prew it 
under heavy weights until cold, then 
trim the — and brash over the top 
and sides with some liquid giaze. 

To clean Paint.—Smear a piece of fian- 
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LOOKING BACK. 


BY I J. 


I'm looking buck with eyes tear-wet, my dar- 
ling, 
Across the years to Childhood's sunny 
morn, 
Hearing the joyous mirth, the happy voices 
Around the sweet old bome that's now for- 
hora; 
And, looking back, I only see the roses 
That ne'er to childish eves concealed a 
thorn! 
i'm looking back with throbbing heart, my 
darling, 
On Love's bright fairyland of long ago 
Dreaming the old fond dreams, in sweet as- 
surance 
That naught save blies our future lives would 
know; 
And, looking back, | only see the sunshine 
That giorifies our Suramer world below ! 
Ab, sad the time and drear since then, my 
darling! 
The roves died, and gloaming bid the shine; 
"Mid ehbanging years our lives for aye are 
severed, 
Yet mem'ry holds that youth of love di- 
vine, 


And, looking back, I only know I love you 
As In those golden days when you were 
mine! 
— 


A Summer Morning. 


BYE W 








T was a lovely morning, and looking 
back upon it, 1 pronounce it to have 
been a perfect beginning of a per- 

fect day. 

It was the twenty-fourth day of Jane, 
the scene a bowery shady garden, My 
guardian’s study faced the gardens, and 
ite window was more than Lalf way down 
to the ground, 

The roses were always thrusting their 
pretty blossoms into my guardian’s sanc- 
tum, peeping in and rustling their leaves 
and buds beyond the folds of the cur- 
tains. Into tuis room | was one morning 
invited to enter, 

“Jennie, my child, when are you com- 
ing?” 

“Now, Guardie, dear—this very mo- 
ment!” said I looking up and seeing his 
kind eyes watching me; and I gathered 
up the flowere and put them and the 
scissors hastily into my basket and ran 
to the window. 

“Qome here, Jennie, and rit at my Feet, 
as you so often do, and then I fancy I can 
talk to you better, I think that the chair 
was a mistake, after all,” 

How fancifal he was that morning! 
Bat, nothing loath, I obeyed bim, feeling 
more at home and natural thus. Still he 
continued watching the wreaths of smoke 
musingly, still uninspired, still silent. 

“] think the stool ie a failure, too,” I 
suggested demurely. ‘Shall I try the 
table, Guardie dear? Sometbing bril- 
liant might result from that, you know.” 

“Don’t be a goose, but listen to me!"’ 

I qaletly intimated tha: such was my 
wish, 

Jennie,” said he, ‘Il have just made an 
aoquaintance.’’ 

“Indeed, Guardie!” was my reply, not 
feeling greatly interested. “An agree 
able one, I hope!” 

“No, my child—an intensely disagree- 
able one—an old lady always sug; esting 


” unpleasant things end never admitting 


pleasant ones—Mre. Grundy ty name.” 

“Ob, the awful old woman, Guardie! 
I bave beard of her, Wash your bands 
of her, and decline even a bowing tc 
quaintance!”’ 

“I fear that in this case that is upfor- 
tunately impossibie. She is, as you say, 
an ewful old woman; but she is a social 
necessity, and the very fear che inspires 
works ita own good, 1 think. Yes—peo 
ple that are afraid of nothing else are 
afraid of Mra. Grundy. lem!’ 

“Then, Guardie, you are a coward—far 
more so (ban | am when ! ron away from 
a cow!’ * 

“Ab,” be replied, “bat Mrs. Grundy is 
much more formidabie!’”’ 

“Nasty old thing!” 

“Yes—a nasty old thing, as you say; 
but still she must be stadied. She bas 
just given me s0m6 edvice which I in- 
tend taking.” A pause here, devoted to 
the ciger, which he bad somewhat neg- 
lected during bis remarks about Mrs, 
Grundy. Then he resumed—*I don't 
know how to tell you!’ 

Saddenly bis vo c3 became it expressi- 
bly tender. 

“My little ward; my dear littie girl, i 
seem to feel that i am going to grieve you, 
but yet I must!’ Then | felt the loving 
bands stroking my beir with simoat 
womanly tenderness. ‘Jennie, | am go 
ing to marry !”’ 
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I remem ber jast for one instant raising the interview any longer; I rose from 
my eyes to his with the yearning hope of the low stool at bis feet and tried tu speak 
seoing that be was jesiing. A giance quietly. 
sufficed, and [ lowered my face immedi. “My dear kind guardian, do not change 
ately, fearing that he should read the your lifeon my account! The very step 
mute agony that I felt must be depicted that you would take for my sake—es | 
there. think it would be—would be the cauve of 

I can recall so well arranging my little my leaving your home."’ 
black epron over my muslin dress, then Then my calmness rather forsook me 
adjusting a bow with which Iwas sud- as | added, “1 should not wish to live 
denly dissatisfied, but keeping my bead = with your wife—I should ask your con- 
bent Low, and all the while fighting tbat sent to go—! feel that | should not like 
woman's battle, so often fought and won, per!’’ 
of concealing the sudden grief thet bad 1 noticed a comical expression cross my 
come upon an untried heart. guardian's face when | stated my inten- 

‘Jennie, speek— say somethiag to mo. tion to dislike the unknown lady and be 

My guardian's voloe completed the replied; 
victory, and in tones which to my own “Oa that point we might perhaps agree, 
ears seemed unlike my own, 1 managed bat where would you go then? Uasiless— 
to say: whatafool I was aot to think of it be 

“I hope that you will be very beppy, fore!—unless you yourself marry; for I 
dear Guardio.” suppose Chariie Thorne is merely wait- 

“Thank you, little one Buti donvt ing « favorable——” 
feel inclined just now to talk of all the This was too much. With my voice 
happiness it may bring about; | want to qnivering with todignation, I tried to 
know what you think of it,”’ anew ar him. 

I had bad two minutes to conquer my “You know you do not believe what 
emotion; and what may not a8 women youssy. You mey teke refuge in matri- 
achieve in a bundred-and twenty se6- mony from your diMouitier; it is not so 
onds? More than manyawearriorinas with me. How dare you ever allude tos 
many hourr, 1 think. 8S) I managed, boy, a child’’—the obiid, by the-bye, waa 
with tolerable composure, to «newer: twenty iwo-four years my seoior—‘‘like 

“lL think you are right. A becbelor tbat? I conid bear you tosay anything 
life must to some extent bes lonely one; elise, even—even-——"' 
and you are not fitted for « lonely life, Here I paused, choked by short, cbok- 
Your nature requires some one to love; ing, tearless sobs, How well | remember 
and—and . hopethat you will bebeppy.” it al!—his looking upat my excited face, 
1 began to feel that I had attempted too at my dry, sorrowful eyes, and the sud- 
much. den change that came over him as he ob 

“Thank you, my child!” was my servedtbem. Itis all so vivid—how be 
guardian’s only answer, rather sadiy rose hastily and flung bis cigat out of the 
Spoken. window, then strode up to me and im- 

Another pause—tne only sound the prisoned the hands that vainty strove to 
whispering of the rose leaves to the soft hide my crimeon face! 
sommer breeze that was wooing them. It seemed to me an age while he stood 
The silence was more difficult to bear looking dowa upon me, and | felt sud. 
than words, so I made another mighty denly that I could not retarn bis gest. 

effort. At length he spoke, and the words came 

“Who is the iady f” to me tenderly aud soothingly, and ended 

My guardian started, asifafreshidea forever my short-lived woe, 
had only just been. presented to him, ‘ Jennie, Jennie, my tonnie winsome 

“Why, Jennie, I never thought about iittle blossom, do not ridicule me if the 
that! Thelady? Yes, of coure®,alady idea seems too absurd to your bright 
is a necessity, | wonder who would young fancy; but'’'—how his voice fait- 
have me?” ered now.—*but, although | am such 

“Oh, anybody would, Gaardie!’ was weather beaten old fellow, can you ac 
my unsophisticated reply. cept me, darling, not only for the 

_ “You little flatterer! Batlrealiy can- guardian of your youth, but es the 
not anewer your ques'lén, Is (here shy gusrdiat Wer” He pad 
One you would prefer, dear?” “My cbiid, speak—pray speak—aend if i 

I gesod at him with incredulity: bathe bave made the mistake of a dotard, teli 
spoke with such evijent simplicity that meso quickly.” 

I could not doubt him =I answered Here, for the firat time, tears came; 
raiber gravels : but they were tears of pure joy, of deep 

“My preference ie not of great impor- thankfulness. 
tance; but, as you do not—!I mean, as you ‘Speak, Jenniel’’ 
are not—”’ bow difficult it was to say !|— “Ob, my guardian, let me stay with 
‘as you do not seem to bein love, why you!” 
do you wish to marry?” It was all lcould utter, and yetiome 

My guardian removed bis cigarand, thing in the tone must have betrayed the 
biting his moustache, nervously, looked woman's secret that the girl’s timidity re- 
puzsied, fased to reveal, for he anderstood me, 

“Your question,” be replied, ‘would He understood—what hitherto had not, I 
be a natural one if I bad pot siready think, been quite divined by either of us 
mentioned a certain Mrs, Grandy to —that, asl was the apple of bis eye, he 

ou,” was the sunshine of my life; so hs merely 

My indignation was aroused at this. heid out bis arms and gatbared me to the 

“Sarely, Guardie, you will not marry dear teart which has been my warm 
jast because some poople wish you to gsneiter ever since 
doce!” “Ab, Guardie,” said J, efter half an 

‘Don’t look furious, Jennie, and I will pours sweet whispering, though there 
try to explain. Well, this te how it stands. were only the roses by to listen—*“I re 
this would be # more suitable bome for ining that, iostead of being a nasty old 
you if it bed @ mistress,” woman, she is s most charming old lady, 

Sill at sea, | asked with some pique if for, if it bad not been for der 
I falfiiied the duties of a mistress so Well?” asked the guardian, laughing 
badly; aud even while speaking, the re- as | paused. 
mem brance of many little household ir- “Well, things would have been very 
regularities came reproachiully tome I  gigorent 1” 
saw italinow. | did not scold the sery- And 80 ends the record of that lovely 
ante enough; I sliowed myseif—conse- ,ummer morning. The little :oses are 
these ideas throoged into my mind, I peppened in the time of their ancestors, 
took bis hand penitentiy, and added, be- 454 to them | boldly declare thet { am 
fore he could answer : now twenty eight and my busband on 

“Yes, yes—you need not tell me, I ine very decidedly shady side of forty, 
have been a bad mistress in your house; and that | am prood—yer, { say it 
battry mes litte longer. Iwillimprove; savyisediy—very proud of bis superiority 
I will read books of household manage years! The summer morning was 
ment, I will look well to the ways of Hu; the beginning of e summer day that 
my housebold instead of pickiog flowers, 144 lasted ever since. 

I wil” — — 

“Hash, my Jennie!” And, looking Tus CoLpest Sror.—The ooldest re- 
up, [saws pained troubled expression § gion of the g!oe, that of Werkojank, ia 
upon the face bendiag down over me. Siberia, where the lowest temperatare of 
“You are mistaken. My dainty littie 990 deg Fahrenheit has bees observed, 
maiden makes a perfect mistress in our and the mean of January is 0 48 deg, is 
home; but--but—ob, in What wey shall inbablied by about ten thousand tive 
I say 1t ?—they say, dear, that, although hundred psople of the native races. Ina 
I aw #0 old and you are sc young, this is iarge part of this region the air is #0 dry 
not a fitting home for you, uoless | bring and winds are so rare, thet the intensity 
& wife to it.” of the onid is not realised, 

A rush of scarlet tomy face tli bin Farther east there are sometimes terri. 
that I at last understood him. Thiswas bie storms. In the summer time the 
the crowning point. I could not bear temperstare sometimes rises to 86 deg. 
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im the shade, while it froenes at night. 
The latter part of this season ie often 
marked by copious rains and extensive 
inundations. Vegetation isscanty, There 
are no trees, The people hunt fur-bear 
ing animals, feb, and raise cattle and 
reindeer, It roquires about eight cows to 
support a family, four being milked ito 














































the summer and two in the winter, 

The caitie are fed on bay in the winter, % 
and are allowed to go out occasionally * 
when it is not too cold, their teats being d 
carefully covered with felt, * 

Milk is the principal food, occasionally Ete 
supplemented with hares, which are —J 
quite abundant. The bousesare of wood, oa 


covered with olay, and consist of one 
room, in which the people and their ani 
mals live together. 

The wealtiler classes are better pro- 
vided with lodging and food, The peo 
ple are very hospitable, but excessively 
punotilious concerning points of bonor, —* 
such as the place at table, ig 








Hints to Mormers—If you wish to 
cultivate a gossiping, meddling, censori- 
ous rpirit in your ohildrep, be sure 
when they come home from church, a 
visit, or other place where you do not 
accompany them, to ply them with 
questions concerning whet everybody 
wore, how everybody looked, and what 
everybody salt and did; and it you find 
anything in #1} this to censure, alwaye do 
it In their hearing, 

You may reat assared, if pou pursue a 
course of this kind, they will not retarn 
to you unladen with tnatelligence; and 
rather than it should be uninteresting, 
they will by degrees learn to embellish it 
ip such manner a8 Bball not fall to call 
forth remarks and ¢xpressions of wonder 
from you. 

You will, by this course, render the 
spirit of ouriosity—whioh is so early 
visible in obildren, and which, if rightly 
directed, may be made the instrument of 
enriching and enlarging their minde—a 
vehicle of mischief, which shall serve 
only to narrow them. 


— — 
recently fet at rifle aboot. 


The —— — 























tally bit 
ejaculated, banding the gun back 
private, “ie the way | shoot,” 


Deafness Cannot be Cured, 


local licati 
Ue Se case 
= td to cure d that 
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IF YOU — 
HAVE 
A DAUGHTER 


And cannot afford to educate 
her, why not let THe Lapies’ 
Home Jourwat do it for you? 
It has done so for nearly 300 
girls already. Their education 
cost them nota penny, Nor 
will that of your daughter. No 
competition; no chance ele- 
ment. A distinct free offer, 
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Humorous. 


A MISSPELLED TALE. 
A little buoy said, “Mother deer, 
May Eye go out to play? 
The son is bright, the beir is clear; 
Owe, mother, don't say neigh!’ 


“Go fourth, my sun,” the mother said. 
The ant said, “Take your slay— 
Your gneiss knew sled, aw! painted read; 
But dew knot lose your weigh.” 


“Ah, know!" he eried, and sought the street, 
With hart sew full of glee. 

The wether changed, and snow and sleet 
And reign fell steadily. 


Threw snowdrifts grate, threw watery pool, 
He flue with mite and mane. 

Said be, “Though Eye would walk by rule, 
Eye am not rite, 'tis plane. 


“Kye, week and pail, have mist my rede—" 
But hear a carte came passed; 

He and his sled were safely toad 
Back to bis home at last. 


A musical burglar—One who breaks into a 
tune, 
Accustomed to eat their food by the peck 


What species of love is that which is never 
reciprocated? A neurailgic affection, 


Marriage is described by a French cynic as 
a tiresome book with a very fine 

“Mamma,” said the little boy who had been 
sent to dry a towel before the fire, “is It done 
when it is browr 7” 

The most bashfal girl we ever knew was 
one who blushed when asked if she bad not 
been courting sivep. 

The entire assets of a bankrupt were nine 
children. The creditors acted magnanim- 
ously, and let him keep them. 

Wife, bitterly: “You deceived me when you 
married me!” 

Husband: “I did more than that. 
ceived myself.” 

“Dab ia some friends,” said uncie Elben, 
“dat is like de rainbow. Dey loyks fine an' 
bends polite, but dey’s gone when de sun ain’ 
ehinin’.” 

Don’t believe the bicyclist when he tells 
you that it is easy to ride a wheel. If you will 
observe carefully, you will notice that be has 
to have two wheels, in order to ride, himseif. 


“No, 1 can't give youajob. I’ve as many 
hands now a8 I ean find work for.” 

“Well, that needn't stand in your way. The 
little I'd do wouldn't make no difference.” 

A a yas iy thanking 

. for on 
ge ‘A worse 

Subd anne om: de,” be said, “It we 

only knew where to find him!’ 


Willie: “Mamma can people leave parts of 
themselves in different places?” 

“No; don't be ridiculous !"" 

“Well, Uncle Tom said {he was going to 
South Africa tor his lungs.” 

“Poor Mra. Jaysmith !’ exclaimed Mrs. Gar- 
goyle. “Her husband must treat her shame- 
fully.” 

“What makes you say that?’ asked Mra. 
Grammey. “She never complains.” 

“I know it. That's what makes me suspi- 
clous,” 

“It won't be long,” said thé man who loves 
to talk sclence at the table, “before all our 
engines and that sort of thing wil) be run by 
the heat of thg sun.” 

“But,” as his wife, “if they go to using 
up the heat of the sun that way, won't it 
make the weather too cool to grow crops?" 


A fly had falien into the tnkstand of a cer- 
tein author who writes a very bad band. 
The writer's little boy rescued the unhappy 
insect and dropped him on toa piece of paper. 
After watching him intently for a while, be 
called to his mother: 

“Here's a fly, mamma, that writes just like 
papa!’ 

Father, showing off his baby boy to bache- 
lor friend: “Well, what do you think of him? 
Fine boy, ien't he?” 

Bachelor Friend: “Yes, very fine boy, but 
he’s bald. But then (glancing at father's 
baid head) children are not satisfied nowa- 
days unless they can begin where their 
fathers left off.” 


Great picture-buyer, to hostess; “What do 
you think of an artist who painted cobwebs 
on a ceiling so trathfully that the servant wore 
herself into an attack of nervous prostration 
trying to sweep them down?” 

Hostess, a woman of experience: “There 
may have been such an artist, but there 
never was such a servant.” 


In the outer office of a scholarly lawyer isa 
notice which seems to throw discredit on his 
education. It reads as follows: 

“Please don't throw papers on this here 
desk. Please don’t bother me. Please keep 
your feat off this desk. Please get out quicker 
than you come in.” The desk is used by the 
office-boy. 

The awe with which the small boy looks 
upon a retired mariner is probably due to the 
marvelous experience the mariuer remem- 
bers to have had. An example came up re- 
cently in the course of a conversation be- 
tween a jad of six and an ex-sea-captain. 

“Captain Skaggs, did you ever get your leg 
bit of by a shark!" asked the boy. 

“Did I, sonny,” he repiied; “did I? Well, 
rather, Dozens of times!’ 


I de- 
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SOME SPECIAL AVERSION. 


There are, perhaps, not many persons 
who are entirely free from some particu- 
lar aversion. In all probability every 
one of us has an inherent and pronounced 
dislike ot something or other, be it ind!- 
vidual, action or mere commodity. 

A terrible story was not so very long 
ago unfolded during a criminal trial in 
Spain. A young student, the day after 
notice had been posted up ot the results 
of an examination in which he had 
failed, stabbed todeath, in a small wood, 
a worthy priest who had been his tutor. 

The evidence in the case went to show 
that, from their first meeting years be- 
fore, the student, then a mere boy, bad 
taken a violent dislike to the priest. His 
chief delight was to cause annoyance to 
this unfortunate tutor; and having tailed 
in his examination, the idea came into 
his mind that the priest had played him 
false in order to be revenged. When 
taxed with the crime the culprit merely 
said: “Ialways hated him. I am glad 
he is dead.” 

Even more tragic still reads the history 
ot a young girl, employed in a laundry, 
whose strange antipathy to an inoffen- 
sive fellow-creature led to her ending 
her days in penal servitude. 

Ata banquet given ina certain Conti- 
nental town, the little daughter of a 
wealthy merchant was selected tor the 
honor of presenting a bouquet of flowers 
to the wife of the mayor. 

On the platiorm stood a number ot 
children of humble birth, included in 
these, and dressed all in their best, being 
a party of little girls, the children of the 
washer-women of the town. 

In bis speech, while thanking the little 
lady for her present, the mayor alluded 
to the other children of less exalted par- 
eutage. These remarks terribly put out 
one of the girls. 

“Yes,” exclaimed she, with a scowl. 
‘“She’s a lady. We're only washerwo- 
men’s brats. I'd like to kill her.” 

Those near her only laughed at the 
wicked speech. They remembered the 
words when, long afterwards, the young 
lady, on the eve of her marriage, was 
stabbed to the heart by the very girl who 
uttered the threat,and who had subse- 
b apo gone into service in the house of 

the victim's father. 


ae hse a wa nag naar 
oe dislike, doe not all go so far in 

their attempts to molest the objects of 
their aversion. 

Sometimes the persistent hate: finds 
satisfaction in comparatively petty, but, 
nevertheless, extremely unwelcome acts 
ot annoyance. 

Ot this way of thinking was a gentle- 
man who had an intense antipathy to 
policemen. Somehow of other he came 
tomake uphis mind that the men in 
blue were in reality the enemies of those 
whom they were supposed to protect. 
Therefore, he did all he could to cause 
inconvenience to the force. 

Venturing out at night, he blew whis- 
tles in secluded places, and then made 
good his escape, causing officers to exe- 
eute wild rushes in various directions, 
presumably to the rescue of colleagues in 
distress. 

Tn the end his delight in the discomfit- 
ure of the police led him into serious 
trouble, for he was tound guilty of en- 
couraging the confederates ot a certain 
wrong-doer to rescue their comrade from 
custody. 

Small waists have ever found many 
denunciators. Few, however, have car- 
ried the crusade so far as to imitate the 
example of a clergyman who, from the 
pulpit, openly pointed out offending lady 
members in his congregation. 

Hardly a sermon did he preach ba 
that this—to him—-all-engrossing subjrct 
was in some way or other dragged in, 

He even went to the length of declar- 
ing that, had he his own way in the 
matter, a lady would be posted at his 
church door to measure the waists of all 
her sisters desiring admittance, and in- 
vested with authority to bar the entry of 
each one suspected of the heinous prac- 
tice of “pulling in.” 

Small feet were similarly the pet aver- 
sion ot a lady, herself endowed with un- 
usually large pedal extremities. This 
amiable temale, espying the wearer of a 
particularly neat boot or shoe, would 
seek an opportunity for treading heavily 
upon her toes, sometimes volunteering 
the opinion that the sufferer would “be 
considered a beauty—in China.” 

It was upon the large hat worn by 
ladies at the theatre that another worthy 
individual vented his spite. 

He struck the name of a young lady 
relative out of his will because he once 
caught sight ot her ~earing head-gear of 


too ample dimensions; and he proceeded 
to try to coerce ladies who were quite 
strangers tohim by throwing flour or 
flour and water over the articles of head 
adornment that he so thoroughly de- 
tested. 

When, years ago, machinery was first 
introduced into a certain trade, one 
workman predicted that in a very short 
space of time machines would oust near- 
ly all operatives from their employment. 
By-and-by he was called upon to decide 
whether he would stop on and work ata 
machine or go. 

He went; and, getting temporary jobs 
here and there, occupied himself the 
while in plotting how he could most 
effectively damage the machinery at each 
shop he went to. 

Cold meat, macintoshes, people who 
snore, eye-glasses, soldiers, dustmen, 
ladies with ringlets, men with red hair, 
all these,and many others, have been 
included in the inventory of hatreds, the 
cherishing of which has led to trouble. 

Plaved in the dock on a charge of as- 
sault, a brawny woman glared at a mild- 
looking young man as he entered the 
witness box. 

“You saw the assault, I think?” said 
the magistrate. 

“Yeth,” answered the witness, 
sthanding sthill near——” 

He got no farther, but ducked his head 
justin time to avoid a book that was 
flung at him by the prisoner with an 
angry ery of, ‘Why, he’s another of ’em. 
He liaps!”’ 


“T was 





Lire’s COMPULSION, —Some people 
complain of the compulsion that life 
lays upon them; yet perhaps, were it not 
for this, our losses would be far more 
serious, 

The discipline which obliges us to 
work, which forces us to make certain 
sacrifices, which compels a particular 
line of conduct, may often prove our best 
triend in saving our various powers trom 
the atrophy which disuse may bring 
upon them. 


December 11, 1897 


Instead of complaining of our losses, 
then, it would be better to summon 
energy and courage to prevent them. 
Especially our mental and spiritual pos- 
sessions, the most valuable of all, need 
never be lost if we but cherish and 
nourish them by constant and vigorous 
exercise. “The firefly shines when only 
on the wing. So it is with the mind; 
when once we rest, we darken.” 

——— — 

Home ν. — Home influence 
comes into a bey’s life after, as well as 
before, leaving home, and, it he has good 
opportunities at home to learn something 
of the difficulties that he is to contenu 
with, and how to conquer them, it will 
be of very considerable advantage to 
him. 

A Spartan training at home is good tor 
him when he comes into contact with the 
world. But if, on the contrary, he is led 
to think that, when the harness galls a 
little, he can run home and get help to 
have it lifted off, his life will be a harder 
one; that which was intended tor good 
can result only in evil. 

Let him not be particular about a little 
overwork, a little hardship. Better be 
the first boy at the office and the last one 
to leave it than to reverse this rule. )t 
may seem a little hard, but the boy is 
making a mark; he is making a name 
for himself by so doing. There is only 
about one such boy in a thousand, and 
the demand is perpetually greater than 
the supply. 

—— —— 

Most persons resent being ‘‘managed”’ 
as soon as they are conscious of it, They 
preter their own way, even if it be not so 
good. “Hands off!” they invariably ex- 
claim, while outwardly they are seeking 
to parry the arguments brought to bear 
upon them. They may be willing te lis- 
ten to counsel, to consider su tions, 
even to receive censure but “the very 
idea of being “managed” is repulsive to 
them, and arouses all their selt-asser- 
tien. Though they often appear self- 

ed and pel own they are merely up- 
hotding their own —— 
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